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EDITORIAL 


‘IT have yet many things to say to you, but you cannot bear them 
now : but when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will teach you all 
truth .. .’! One may say that with these words the law of develop- 
ment was given to the Church by her Lord as a fundamental 
reality of her life and constitution ; however long it may have 
taken for theologians to become fully aware of it, the fact of 
development has always been there. 

The advances which have been made during the last century in 
our understanding of history have made it easier to see that it is 
precisely the Church’s radical involvement in history which entails 
this process of constant development and re-adaptation. Her 
obligation to bear witness to the divine life and truth in every age 
and culture as the visible presence of the Kingdom of God on 
earth means that many of the outward forms in which this presence 
is expressed need to be regularly changed to meet the demands of 
new situations, and that those which cannot be changed because 
they are given or implied by God in his Revelation may be under- 
stood anew to an extent undreamed of at an earlier stage of the 
Church’s history. 

The very fact of the calling of the Second Vatican Council, 
together with various statements which have been made by the 
Pope and others closely engaged in the Council’s preparation is 
a clear enough sign that the Church of our own day is aware of 
these needs. 

Development entails risks, for the Holy Spirit has to work 
through frail and indeed sinful human instruments. In the past, 
it has been a major cause of schisms, both because of the non- 
acceptance by local Churches of legitimate developments which 
have taken place in the universal Church as a whole, and cor- 
relatively because of the failure of Popes and bishops, who are 
responsible by their office for the welfare of the whole catholica, 
to assure that all the local Churches were aware of such develop- 
ments and consenting to them. 

Such risks must be accepted and faced, for whatever happens 
history will not stand still. If the Church were to refuse develop- 
ment she would expose herself to disintegration from within, 
which is as much as to say that she cannot ultimately refuse it, in 
virtue of her Lord’s promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail. 

1 John xvi, 12-13. 
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At the same time the results of this development, however God- 
given in themselves, will always be imperfect. The devil rages 
from within and from without, precisely because he knows the 
divine origin and purpose of the Church’s presence in human 
history.” 

All this underlines the crucial nature of the present moment, 
and the responsibility which is placed upon laity and clergy alike. 
The Council, and all that it stands for, has in the first place to be 
‘realised’ within the Catholic Church itself, that is to say lived 
out in its demands and implications by every single baptized 
Catholic before, during and after the actual event ; and secondly, 
it has to be manifested clearly to the whole world, and above all 
to the rest of divided christendom, as truly a redemptive inter- 
vention of God in human affairs. 

We shall fail in this responsibility to our fellow-christians, and 
so tend to deepen rather than to heal the divisions of christendom, 
if we allow ourselves to rest content with a purely static under- 
standing of the nature of the Church and therefore of unity, instead 
of recognizing the dynamic nature of her God-given inner life, 
as it is shown in Revelation and expressed in such an event as the 
Council. Theological confrontation in a spirit of complete fidelity 
to tradition as each understands it is an indispensable part of 
progress towards unity ; but in the last resort we are not con- 
cerned with merely human attempts to reconcile mutually in- 
compatible * positions’, but with God’s redeeming and transforming 
action in history, and in particular in the history of his people, 
reconciling and purifying them from the sin of mutual hostility 
and division. 


2 The Dutch hierarchy, in their recent Pastoral Letter about the Council, 
have warned us to be realistic about the human imperfection which will 
necessarily affect even the work of the Council. The latter’s decisions will 
be those of the Holy Spirit, and therefore, with the appropriate reservations, 
infallible ; but they will also be man’s work, and therefore inevitably less 
perfect than they might have been. 
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RUBLEV’S ‘OLD TESTAMENT TRINITY’ 


THE most famous of Russian icons, the representation of the 
Holy Trinity by the monk-painter Andrei Rublev,? is also un- 
doubtedly one of the crowning achievements of the whole of 
the art of painting.” 

Measuring approximately 4 ft 8 ins by 3 ft 8 ins, it originally 
formed part of the iconostasis in the church of the Troitsa-Sergiev- 
skaya Lavra, a monastery that was founded in about 1350 not 
far from Moscow by St Sergius of Radonezh, to the glory and 
under the patronage of the Holy Trinity. 

From the time of the Tsars Boris Godunov and Michael 
Feodorovich the icon was covered with a ‘riza’, a golden protective 
shield which allowed only the three angelic figures to be seen. 
This did not prevent the experts who towards the end of the 
nineteenth century first devoted themselves to the systematic 
study of icons from realising its outstanding pre-eminence. On 
the insistence of Ostroukhov, the collector, the restoration of 
the icon was confided to the painter Gurianov ; and thus, after 
the riza had been removed, it was cleansed of the layers of varnish 
and candle-soot, and also of the various repaintings with which 
the piety of five centuries had overlaid the original masterpiece. 
In 1918-9 this work was continued by the Commission of restora- 
tion under Igor Grabar, since which time the icon has been kept 
in a special room of the Tretyakov gallery in Moscow. 

Until a short time ago very little was known about Andrei 
Rublev, the painter of this icon. However, since the studies of 
Soviet scholars such as Igor Grabar and Michael Alpatov, it is 
now possible to acknowledge him as the head of the Moscow 
school of icon-painting which flourished during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries alongside of the school of Novgorod and 
after its decline. Moreover restoration work has enabled several 
other icons to be certainly ascribed to him. 

Andrei Rublev was born around the year 1370, most probably 
in Pskov. He grew up during the years of the war of liberation 
against the Tartars, who were defeated for the first time in 1380 
on the plain of Kulikovo by the Grand Duke Dimitri Donskoy 
with the help of the monk-soldiers of St Sergius of Radonezh. 
This victory led to the crystallization of the Russian national 
consciousness around the increasing power of the Grand Dukes 
of Moscow. 
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While he was still very young, Rublev put himself under the 
spiritual direction of St Nikon, the disciple and from 1392 the 
successor of St Sergius as Abbot of the monastery of the Holy 
Trinity. Later, he transferred to the Spasso-Andronievsky 
monastery at Moscow.*® 

Nothing is known about his artistic training. It is however 
most probable that he was in contact with Greek masters and 
that he visited Constantinople, Mistra, Mount Athos or some 
other of the centres of the renaissance which was giving new life 
to byzantine art under the Palezologue Emperors. 

We know from old chronicles* that in 1405, together with the 
famous painter Theophanes ‘the Greek’ and the staretz Prokhor 
of Gorodetz, he worked on the Blagoveshchensky Sobor, the 
Church of the Annunciation in the Moscow Kremlin. In 1408, 
together with his friend the monk-painter Danila Chorny, he 
worked on the Uspensky Cathedral at Vladimir, at the command 
of the Grand Duke Vassily Dimitrievich. Here there is a fresco 
of the Last Judgement which, in contrast to many other medieval 
representations, is entirely bathed in an atmosphere of joyful 
serenity. The following scenes call for special attention : Abraham 
with the Righteous in his bosom;5 the group of the Redeemed 
who are entering Paradise led by St Peter;* and the angel’s head’ 
in which can already be seen the promise of the angelic figures of 
the icon of the Holy Trinity. 

From this period date also, in all probability, a copy of the 
famous Vladimir icon,* and a Deésis which is in the Church of 
the Dormition at Zvenigorod. In the latter, after the figures of 
Christ and of the Apostle Paul, it is the icon of the Archangel 
Michael® which is especially typical of Rublev’s art. 

Andrei Rublev and Danila Chorny continued to collaborate, 
painting in the Spasso-Andronievsky monastery at Moscow and 
also, at the end of their lives, in the monastery of the Holy Trinity. 
A miniature!® from a sixteenth-century manuscript now in the 
Moscow Public Library shows the holy Abbot Nikon who has 
come to admire their work. On the iconastasis of the latter Church 
there are other icons as well as that of the Holy Trinity which 
are ascribed to Rublev, among them one of St Demetrius of which 
the sensitivity and spiritual depth is typical of the whole of the 
master’s work." 

In the ‘Life’ of St Nikon we read of these two friends as 
follows : 
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‘They did not occupy themselves with the things of 
this earth, and all their thoughts were turned towards the 
immaterial glory of God. They turned their wise eyes away 
from things transitory towards the eternal exemplars of Christ 
the Lord, of His Immaculate Mother and of the Saints. They 
gazed ever more upwards towards their wonderful and divine 
icons, full of joy and spiritual peace.” 

Danila and Andrei died at about the same time, in or about the 
year 1430, and were given the title of Blessed, or ‘prepodobny’ as 
the beautiful Slav expression has it: wholly conformed to God. 

The impression left by the work of Rublev is overwhelming. 
His style, nourished by the best of the byzantine traditions of the 
time of the Palezologues and animated by a deeply religious tempera- 
ment, was to fill generations of artists after him with nostalgia for 
a perfection which they could not equal. Even during his lifetime 
his icons were considered to be of priceless worth. Later, at the 
muscovite ‘Stoglav’ Council in 1551, his icon of the Trinity was 
proposed to all icon-painters for their imitation, as being the most 
perfect existing representation of the Trinity.4* And now still, 
after five centuries, his work remains unexcelled. The Soviet 
scholars are fully aware of this ; they have studied Rublev’s work 
with great devotion, with the result that in contemporary Russia 
the pious monk has become a national figure. The Blagoveshchen- 
sky Cathedral, the monastery of the Holy Trinity, the Uspensky 
Cathedral at Vladimir and above all the Spasso-Andronievsky 
monastery where he died and was buried, have been arranged 
as museums. After working through the numerous publications 
on the subject which have appeared in recent years, it is impossible 
to resist the impression that in Russia to-day the religious signi- 
ficance of Rublev’s art is being correctly appreciated and honestly 
recognised for what it is. 

s * * * 

After we have thus briefly situated Rublev as a historical figure, 
and before we can permit ourselyes to consider how he’ came to 
paint-the Trinity in the way he did, the préblem must be faced of 
the legitimacy of any attempt whatever at the representation of 
this mystery. 

For’ it may well be asked whether it is permissible, desirable or 
even possible to give any kind of pictorial representation of the divine 
Persons. The inherent and apparently insuperable difficulties of any 
such attempt appear at once if one begins to reflect on the question. 
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There are doubtless several passages in the New Testament 
which lend themselves to some kind of trinitarian representation : 
the Annunciation, for example, and the scene of the Baptism of 
Christ in the Jordan. But the real problem is that of the possibility 
of representing the three divine Persons in their eternal Being, as 
St John speaks of them in the wonderful first chapter of his Gospel 
or as they are confessed in the Athanasian Creed or worshipped 
in the Trinity Preface of our Liturgy.™ 

Constantly throughout the history of Christian art, artists and 
those by whom their work has been commissioned have been faced 
with the same impossible choice: One or Three? Ought one, 
bearing in mind Christ’s own words: ‘He that has seen me has 
seen the Father’,!® to express the trinitarian mystery in a single 
figure, such as we find, for example, in a fresco of A.D. 545 in 
San Michele in Affresco at Ravenna ?!* Or should one rather, as 
has in fact most often occurred, in some way lay the emphasis 
upon the Trinity ? 

Even when the decision has been made in favour of the latter 
alternative, there remain several important problems. For example, 
what visible form is to be given to the first and the third Persons, 
who possess the divine nature alone ? And in what way is expression 
to be given to the real distinction between the three hypostases : 
how can it be indicated that the Father, himself without principle 
or origin, is the principle of the other Persons ; that the Son is 
begotten by the Father, and that the Holy Spirit proceeds from 
Father and Son as from one principle ; and that at the same time 
this hierarchy of origin in the three Persons implies absolutely 
no inequality whatever of perfectior. or of eternity, nor does it in 
any way impair the perfect unity of the divine nature ? 

In Western Christian art, the individual fantasy of the different 
artists has been allowed to run riot in an unbridled fashion over the 
various events of the history of our salvation, with the result 
that the exigencies not only-of appropriateness but also of dogma, 
not to speak of wisely-conceived ecclesiastical regulations, have not 
seldom been neglected. The variety of types of representation of the 
Trinity with which we are faced is consequently very cpnsiderable.’” , 

There are to begin with innumerable geometrical designs of a 
symbolic nature, with which may be classed also the more or less 
appropriate visionary representations of certain mystics, such as 
the ‘Pillar of the Trinity’!* in the Codex Scivias of St Hildegard 
of Bingen in the Nassau Library at Wiesbaden. 
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Numerous too are the representations which show the Father 
and the Son—sometimes with identical features—with the Holy 
Ghost in the form of a dove. There is a fine example of these in 
the Mayer van den Bergh Breviary at Antwerp.!® The same theme 
occurs in many paintings and sculptures of the Assumption or the 
Coronation of the Mother of God, for example in the rosette on 
Memlinc’s St Ursula screen®® and in the well-known Velasquez 
canvas”! in the Prado at Madrid. 

However, the most generally favoured way of showing the 
Trinity was always the so-called ‘throne of grace’,2* in which the 
Father is represented as a venerable old man, with the crucified 
Son in His arms, together with the Holy Ghost in the form of a 
dove. Particularly beautiful and striking examples of this type are 
the miniature in the Landgrave’s Psalter in the Stuttgart State 
Library,* and El Greco’s work in the Prado.™4 

Many of these representations are highly impressive as works 
of art, and it is in no way our object here to seek to minimize 
their great artistic and religious value. But the fact remains that 
the feeling of how imperfectly they provide an answer to the 
question which we have formulated above is inescapable when 
they are taken by the Church and set before the Christian people 
for its instruction and devotion—which is after all the ultimate 
reason for the very existence of Christian art. 

There exists, however, yet another class of representations of 
the Trinity, generally described as ‘Old Testament’. It should be 
said here in passing that it is not always possible to place a given 
work of art clearly in one of the above groups as against the others. 
These latter ‘Old Testament’ portrayals of the Trinity, for example, 
have in some instances exercised an influence on the other types 
which we have mentioned above. 

In the Book of Genesis, there are three passages in which God 
speaks of himself in the plural.2* These have inspired a small 
number of trinitarian works of art, mostly miniatures showing 
the Creation as the work of the three divine Persons. And there 
are others which derive from the davidic psalm texts : ‘Dominus 
dixit ad me: Filius meus es tu, ego hodie genui te’,2* and ‘Dixit 
Dominus Domino meo : Sede a dextris meis, donec ponam inimicos 
tuos scabellum pedum tuorum’.?’ Neither of these Old Testament 
themes, however, has inspired great or famous portrayals. 

Lastly—and here we come to the source of the Rublev Trinity 
—there is the eighteenth chapter of Genesis, where it is related 
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how Abraham gave hospitality to the three men in whose shape 
Jahweh appeared to him by the oak of Mamre : 

‘And Jahweh appeared to him in the vale of Mamre as he was 
sitting at the door of his tent, in the very heat of the day. And 
when he had lifted up his eyes, there appeared to him three men 
standing near him ; and as soon as he saw them he ran to meet 
them from the door of his tent, and adored down to the ground. 
And he said: Lord, if 1 have found favour in thy sight, pass 
not away from thy servant: But I will fetch a little water and 
wash ye your feet, and rest ye under the tree. And I will set a 
morsel of bread, and strengthen ye your heart, afterwards you 
shall pass on: for therefore are you come aside to your servant. 
And they said: Do as thou hast spoken’.*® 
After describing the meal, consisting of cakes made of flour 

and a boiled calf, the sacred writer continues his account thus, 
in some detail and not without humour : 

‘And when they had eaten, they said to him: Where is Sara 
thy wife ? He answered : Lo, she is in the tent. And he said to 
him : 7 will return and come to thee, life accompanying, and 
Sara thy wife shall have a son. Which when Sara heard, she 
laughed behind the door of the tent. Now they were both old, 
and far advanced in years, and it had ceased to be with Sara 
after the manner of women. And she laughed secretly, saying : 
After I am grown old, and my lord is an old man, shall I give 
myself to pleasure? And Jahweh said to Abraham: Why did 
Sara laugh, saying : Shall I who am an old woman bear a child 
indeed ? Is there anything hard to God ? according to appoint- 
ment / will return to thee at this same time, life accompanying, 
and Sara shall have a son. Sara denied, saying : I did not laugh : 
for she was afraid. But Ae said, Nay: but thou didst laugh. 
And when the men rose up from thence etc.’?* 

This appearance of Jahweh to Abraham, with the announcement 
of the birth of Isaac, was one of the great landmarks in the history 
of the Chosen People, for it was not only a solemn confirmation 
of the eternal Covenant between Jahweh and Abraham’s descendants 
which runs like a silver thread through the whole of the Old 
Testament, but it was also the beginning of its fulfilment. And 
even in the New Testament, it is still the ‘God of Abraham, of 
Isaac and of Jacob’ who is glorified in his redeeming acts ; and 
here too this theme of the Covenant retains its profound signific- 
ance, as we can see by reading the Epistle to the Hebrews or the 
great ninth chapter of Romans. 
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It behoves us too, ‘pétris de rationalisme jusque dans la moélle 
des os’ as we are, to make our pilgrimage in the spirit to the oak 
of Mamre. A few miles above Hebron, where according to im- 
memorial tradition the patriarch lies buried, one can still see the 
‘oak of Abraham’. And on a hilltop nearby are to be found the 
ruins of an ancient Christian church, which is called by the 
Arabs Ramet-el-Khalil, ‘the hill of the friend’. 

This episode in the Genesis story of Abraham’s hospitality, the 
so-called ‘Philoxeny of Abraham’, was interpreted by the Fathers 
of the Church in a variety of ways.°° 

Cyprian, Cyril of Alexandria,** Augustine and others consider 
that it is in fact an account of the appearance of the three Persons 
of the Trinity to Abraham. Augustine explains how it was that 
Abraham, in speaking to the three men together, says ‘Lord’: 

‘Were not Abraham’s visitors one single guest? As guest, 
table-companion and friend, all gifts were offered to him in three- 
fold hospitality, for he shines with the glory of the Trinity.’™ 

Justin, however, and also Chrysostom® and John Damascene,™ 
following Eusebius of Czsarea,* ascribe this Old Testament 
theophany to the Word only, explaining that on this occasion the 
divine Logos was accompanied by two angels.** 

It is probably this last interpretation which lies behind the 
oldest known representation of the Hospitality, a mosaic of the 
early fifth century in the Church of S. Maria Maggiore at Rome,*” 
in which there is a mandorla around the central figure. The influence 
of this interpretation is also to be detected in several later works 
of lesser importance. 

Subsequently, it was the exegesis of Augustine that triumphed. 
For him, as we have said above, the theophany given to Abraham 
was nothing less than a revelation of the three divine Persons. 
His reasoning was of the greatest actuality in the current struggle 
against the Arians, and he expressed it time and again in lapidary 
phrases: ‘Deus illi apparuit, et tres aspexit. Cui Deus refulget, 
Trinitatem vidit . . .°8, or: “Tres vidit, unum adoravit’.*® 

On the other hand, Augustine was well aware*® that this and other 
Old Testament theophanies could not have gone beyond the 
nature of a vision : that in other words it was not the three Persons 
as such who were revealed to Abraham, but some form of created 
image or appearance. 

It is also Augustine’s interpretation which would appear to be 
implied in the well-known mosaic of Abraham in the Church of 
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San Vitale at Ravenna,“ dating from the sixth century, which 
like that of S. Maria Maggiore belongs to a series of Old Testament 
types of the Eucharist. Here there is no special emphasis laid upon 
any of the three young men who are depicted, each is entirely 
similar to the others. 

If we now compare this work with the great mosaic representa- 
tions of the Hospitality in the byzantine West which come after it 
chronologically, such as those of the Cathedral at Monreale,* 
of the Cappella Palatina in the Palazzo Reale at Palermo* (twelfth 
century), and of San Marco at Venice“ (thirteenth century), we 
are immediately struck by the fact that it is no longer three young 
men who are portrayed, but three angels. This evolution is strictly 
speaking a departure from the text of the story in Genesis, in 
which there is no mention of ‘angels’. Nevertheless, once it is 
admitted that the meaning of the scene is not so much to depict 
a historical occurrence as to describe Abraham’s vision of the 
three divine Persons, then it is theologically speaking fully justified, 
expressing clearly as it does the teaching of the great figure who is 
known to history as Dionysius the pseudo-Areopagite. The latter, 
in his ‘De Divinis Nominibus’ describes the angels as ‘images 
of God, visible revelations of God’s immaterial glory, pure mirrors, 
bright and unspotted, the full impression of the divine Goodness’. 
In other words, he teaches that the angels are the visible form of 
appearance by means of which the Godhead reveals Himself in a 
manner adapted to the weakness of human nature. 

Thus it is on the basis of Augustine’s interpretation of the story 
in Genesis, and of the pseudo-Dionysius’ theology of the angels, 
that the theme of Abraham’s hospitality has developed, no doubt 
in the West also but above all in Eastern Christian art, as the sole 
form of representation which, justified biblically and theologically, 
can provide a satisfactory expression of the sublime mystery of the 
Trinity. If we are to understand the work of Andrei Rublev, it 
will be necessary first to recall very briefly the main outlines of this 
evolution,** which was to achieve its culmination in his unequalled 
Troitsa. 

The interval between the Ravenna mosaics and that dating from 
the twelfth century to which we have referred is a considerable 
one, and the only possible source for a study of the evolution of 
the theme of Abraham’s Hospitality during the intervening period 
is a small number of miniatures. These latter are, however, of the 
greatest importance, as they have in many cases inspired later 
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mosaics and frescos. It is certain, for example, that the miniatures 
in the Cotton Bible in the British Museum, of the sixth century, 
were taken as a model for the mosaics of San Marco at Venice.* 
It is in this manuscript, in the illustration for the eighteenth chapter 
of Genesis, that Abraham’s guests first occur painted as angels.*® 
It is also the only existing example of this kind which we possess 
from the pre-iconoclastic period. 

From the ninth century onwards there occur in the West, under 
byzantine influence, a series of illustrated manuscripts of Prudentius’ 
Psychomachia,*® in which the three winged angels are shown not 
at the scene of the meal but only in their meeting with Abraham. 
Of these there is a striking example in the Cathedral Library at 
Cologne.®° 

In contrast to these Western paintings there are the celebrated 
Eastern miniatures of the Oktateuch books*! in the Vatican Library 
(Gr. 746, 747), the Library at Smyrna, and the Seraglio Library at 
Istambul. In these works, dating from the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries and probably inspired by earlier examples now lost, the 
three angels are shown not only in their meeting with the patriarch 
but also now again at the meal.® 

It is to be noted, however, that in these latter miniatures we 
are faced with a new expression of the Hospitality theme. The 
Russian scholar, Michael Alpatov, calls it the ‘oriental type’,™ 
because of the fact that these miniatures, as well as some other 
less important works, originated in the oriental provinces of the 
byzantine Empire. Such noticeable elements in the West-byzantine 
type as the isocephaly, the square table, and also to a certain extent 
the lack of relationship between the three figures, disappear. The 
angels’ wings are more accentuated, the table becomes circular 
in shape, there is more movement in the figures. Most striking of 
all, the central figure is placed noticeably higher, so that a pyramidal 
composition results, with a strong suggestion of subordination. 
We should be tempted to think of a return to the by then obsolete 
interpretation of Justin and the mosaic of St Maria Maggiore ; 
but apart from other considerations, the inscription ‘Hagia Trias’ 
alone permits of no doubt at all as to the trinitarian character of 
these portrayals. 

It may be added lastly that in this series of miniatures the 
evolution towards a definite isolation of the group of angels, 
already noticeable in some earlier representations, becomes still 
more striking. This characteristic was to become yet more marked 
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in the four classes of works which in the following centuries 
followed the general type of the Oktateuch books.™ 

By far the most extensive of these four classes is that of the 
Russian icons. As an immediate introduction to the work of 
Rublev, these call here for a closer examination. 

Next, there are the small number of mosaics at Palermo, Monreale 
and Venice which we have mentioned above. 

The third group consists of about eight Psalters, now preserved 
in various European libraries and dating from the tenth to the 
thirteenth centuries. A miniature in the Codex Barbarinus of the 
Vatican Library is an outstanding example of this group.® 

Of the fourth group, there are only two examples known: 
two miniatures in the double manuscript of the Homilies of the 
monk James of Kokkinobaphos, dating from the twelfth century, 
of which one is at the Vatican and the other in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris.5* Here the historical context of the Genesis 
story of Abraham’s Hospitality is completely set aside. The three 
angels are shown in heavenly glory, while Gabriel as messenger 
of the Word descends to earth and returns back joyfully with Mary’s 
fiat to God’s throne, around which angels are already bowing 
down in adoration of the mystery of the Incarnation. 

While the byzantine representations thus evolve constantly 
in the direction of an ever greater restraint and spiritual pro- 
fundity, in which Abraham and Sara gradually disappear from the 
scene and the emphasis is more and more placed upon the solitary 
exchange—the ‘Santa Conversazione’-—of the three divine 
visitors, in the West on the other hand the evolution of the same 
theme is quite different. 

Here it is only the very oldest representations which are still 
under the influence of the byzantine models : a miniature of 1190 
in the prayer manual of St Hildegard,®’ the celebrated Halberstadt 
tapestry of the same period,®* and a miniature of the beginning of 
the thirteenth century in Queen Ingeborg’s Psalter at Chantilly.5® 
In later Western examples, such as that in the Psalter of St Louis®® 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale and in the magnificent Antiphonary 
of the Florentine Spinello Aretino®™ in the Morgan Library at 
New York—both of the mid-fourteenth century—and a miniature 
in the fifteenth-century Grimani Breviary® in the Marciana at 
Venice, the three angelic visitors are still intended to represent the 
Trinity. But the simplicity, the restraint and the deep sense of 
mystery have disappeared. 
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From the time of the Renaissance onwards, even the trinitarian 
character of the theme becomes completely lost in the West. 
For Ghiberti, on the Paradise doors of the Florence baptistery, 
for Raphael in the Vatican Loggia, and even for the sensitive 
Rembrandt in his many depictions of the Genesis story, Abraham’s 
Hospitality no longer appears to possess the kind of rich symbolic 
meaning which can inspire great artists to imaginative vision and 
greatness of realisation. 

For the Russian artists, on the other hand, the angel theme 
continued to enjoy a wide resonance, and it became one of the 
favourite subjects of the icon-painters. Moreover, following the 
teaching of the Areopagite, they developed a whole series of types 
of portrayals of Christ,* in which the divine Logos is shown as 
the ‘Angel of Good Counsel’, the ‘Angel of Holy Silence’, or as 
the ‘Sophia’,® the biblical divine Wisdom. It was this latter theme 
which provoked Soloviev’s magnificent lines: ‘In the glory of 
the heavenly purple, thine eyes filled with azure fire, regardest 
Thou me, as at the first dawning of the creation day’.** 

More specifically, it was in Russia that the theme of Abraham’s 
Hospitality was taken up with special devotion. From the earliest 
times Russian pilgrims had gone to Constantinople to venerate 
there in the Agia Sophia, as a precious relic, the very table (it was 
said) around which Abraham had entertained the Holy Trinity. 
And they went of course too to the Holy Land, where they never 
failed to visit the oak of Mamre. The Abbot Daniel’s story of 
his journey,®’ written after he had returned from such a pilgrimage 
in the year 1106, made a deep impression upon his pious 
compatriots. 

However, it was the influence of byzantine works which were 
taken as models, and of byzantine artists who came regularly to 
visit the main Russian cultural centres, that gave the greatest 
stimulus to the development in Russian art of the Hospitality theme. 

Greek masters had already given the latter its first expression 
on Russian soil by the beginning of the eleventh century.** In 
988 Vladimir, the ruler of Kiev, had been converted to Christianity. 
Thereafter Russian priests and artists made regular visits to the 
capital, and it was during the reign of Yaroslav (1017-57) that the 
‘Mother of Russian cities’ developed until it became the second 
most important city in Europe. Palaces and churches were erected, 
and the recently-constructed Cathedral of the Holy Wisdom was 
decorated with mosaics and frescoes. These latter are pure byzantine 
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in their style, which is closely related to that of the mosaics of 
Hosios Loukas at Phokis, of the early eleventh century, and to 
those at Daphni of the end of the same century. The iconographical 
layout follows that of ninth-century Nea Ekklesia at Constan- 
tinople, now destroyed. 

Likewise under byzantine influence, and no doubt inspired by 
the so-called oriental type of the Oktateuch books, are a fresco 
of 1190 in the Church of Nereditsa,®® the almost identical scenes 
on the bronze doors at Suzdal’® (thirteenth century), and on those 
at Alexandrova™ (fourteenth century), and also a relief which 
is to be found on the outside wall of the Cathedral of St George 
at Yuriev-Polsky,” dating from about 1230. Even the strongly 
hieratic style of the specifically west-byzantine type is to be found in 
Russia, almost inexplicably, in a fifteenth-century icon at Pskov.” 

In 1204 Kiev was captured and sacked by the Tartars. The result 
was the transference of the national and cultural centre of the new 
Russia to the north, where the hanseatic town of Novgorod was 
gradually developing under the protection of its forests and marshes. 
Here constant contact was maintained with Constantinople, both 
in the commercial and in the religious spheres, and again it was 
byzantine models which provided the stimulus for a new flowering 
of the arts. At the same time, both in architecture and in painting, 
the Novgorod style with its typical colour-scheme of white, red 
and green, achieved a definitely national character. For nearly 
three centuries, this rich trading city continued to be an artistic 
centre of great importance. 

During this time, there took place in Constantinople itself a 
political and artistic revolution of the greatest significance for our 
study of the evolution of the theme of Abraham’s Hospitality. 

In 1204, after the fourth Crusade had ended disastrously in an 
orgy of disorganised plundering, a Latin Empire was set up at 
Constantinople. In 1261, however, the city was recaptured by the 
Paleologue Emperor Michael VIII, a conquest which set the 
scene for the last brilliant flowering of byzantine civilization, the 
so-called ‘Palezologue Renaissance’. Characteristic of this 
renaissance in the artistic field is the appearance of a new style, 
in which the dramatic element of the religious event depicted is 
brought out not so much in its static as in its dynamic aspect. 
In the mosaics of Kahrié-Djami, finished in 1303, and in the frescoes 
of the churches at Mistra one can clearly see how this new tendency 
(which, like the literature of the same period, makes a conscious 
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return to hellenistic traditions) sometimes resulted in a diminution 
of religious sensitivity, and yet at the same time always achieved 
a more powerful form of artistic expression. In the compositions 
the figures are no longer isolated,” but are in a living relationship 
to each other. The figures, which are slender, are no longer shown 
frontally, but mostly in a three-quarters profile, in surroundings 
which are luxuriant in their landscape and architecture, and with a 
light sense of movement in their clothing. One would expect, as a 
result of this stylistic evolution, an impression of greater ‘distance’ 
in looking at one of these works ; and yet in reality this is offset 
by the adoption of a different perspective, so that one is as it were 
brought in into the midst of the religious event in question, in an 
atmosphere which is unworldly and supra-human. We shall have 
more to say about this in connection with the Rublev ‘Trinity’. 

Behind this difference of artistic conception there lies, it is clear, 
a more profound alteration in the idea of the relationship between 
worshipper and image.’® For the new-style byzantine humanist 
is seeking quite unconcernedly and deliberately to enter into the 
sphere of religious experience, and to take part as actively as he 
can in the event which is being depicted. 

This somewhat long introduction has been indispensable before 
we could embark on the investigation of the theme of the 
Hospitality which now follows. 

In a miniature in a Greek manuscript now at Paris, there occurs 
a double portrait of the Emperor John VI Cantacuzenos, showing 
him first as Emperor and then as a monk.”? This Emperor was 
obliged in 1374 to abandon the throne, and he thereupon entered 
the monastery of Vatopedi on Mount Athos, taking the name of 
Joasaph Christodoulos. The monk Joasaph in the picture carries a 
parchment roll inscribed with the words ‘Great is the God of the 
Christians’; and with a simple gesture he indicates the Trinity 
(painted in deep blue), whose praise he sings and under whose 
protection he has placed himself. What is noticeable here is that 
never before do the three angels occur painted in such isolation. 
Turned wholly towards each other, and not at all in the direction 
of the worshipper or towards Abraham and Sara, they move as 
it were and have their being within the closed circle of their own 
intra-trinitarian life. Behind such an artistic development, there 
lies not so much a new interpretation of the text of Genesis, as a 
deeper mystical and meditative penetration into the being of the 
Trinity itself.”* It remains however that the expression of such an 
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understanding would have been impossible without the renewed 
conception of art which was brought about by the Palzologue 
Renaissance. 

This miniature of the Cantacuzenos manuscript was of crucial 
importance for the later evolution of the representation of the 
Hospitality scene. We can see this clearly in a graceful icon which 
is now in the Benaki Museum at Athens,’® in which although the 
artist has reintroduced Abraham and Sara together with the 
three angels, recognisably those of the miniature, the inner unity 
of the composition remains essentially unbroken. In the late 
fourteenth century copies of this icon were already in existence 
in the Balkans and in Russia ; and one of them is now to be found 
in the Catholikon of Vatopedi itself.*° A notable example of this 
new type, showing the Father as the ‘Ancient of Days’, is to be 
seen in the dome of the Church of Sucevita in Moldavia.* And 
yet there is another copy which calls first for our attention : pre- 
served in the Russian Museum at Leningrad,*® it differs from its 
model in its greater restraint and in the narrowness of its frame. 
It is probable that it is the work of an artist who was still under 
the influence of the archaic style; nevertheless the importance 
of the fact of its presence in Moscow around the turn of the century, 
and of its undoubted influence on Rublev’s ‘Trinity’ can scarcely 
be exaggerated. 

We know from the chronicles that during the second half of the 
fourteenth century there was considerable contact between the 
imperial city on the Bosphorous and the Russian towns of Nov- 
gorod and Moscow. From 1328 to 1358 the Metropolitan of Moscow 
was a Greek, Theognostus, who had experienced the flowering of 
the Palezologue Renaissance at Constantinople and who now with 
the support of the Grand Duke Simon Ivanovich entrusted the 
embellishment of his cathedral to Greek artists. Under the latter’s 
direction, young Russian artists were trained, and came to know 
byzantine art through the icons which, among others, were com- 
missioned in Constantinople by Bishops Dionysius and Athanasius 
of Suzdal in 1381 and 1386. We know also that in 1353 the Emperor 
Cantacuzenos sent a consignment of icons, church vestments and 
manuscripts to Bishop Moses of Novgorod.® 

The most eminent representative on Russian soil of this byzantine 
renaissance was, however, the painter Theophanes,* commonly 
known as ‘the Greek’. He had received his training at Constan- 
tinople, and was fully at home in the ‘pictorial impressionism’ of 
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the new style. His work is full of reminiscences both of the colour 
schemes and of the plastic forms of the ancients. His work reveals, 
too, an intense religious feeling. In 1378, when the Church of the 
Transfiguration at Novgorod was being painted, he was responsible 
for a fresco of Abraham’s Hospitality.*° Here the composition of 
the work is adapted to the curve of the dome in which it is painted, 
and the impression of the intra-trinitarian unity which is character- 
istic of the palaologue style is clearly given. However the general 
scheme of the work is still conservative, and approximates to a great 
extent to the so-called oriental type. Moreover, the exceptionally 
large wings which are given to the central figure do indeed give a 
certain feeling of subordinationism. 

Under the influence of Theophanes, but still more under that 
of the eleventh and twelfth-century Oktateuch books, we have 
lastly a quadruple icon from Novgorod now in the Russian Museum 
at Leningrad,** on which, in addition to the Trinity, the Raising 
of Lazarus, the Presentation of Christ in the Temple, and St 
John the Evangelist are represented. We now know, as a result 
of Palezographical study of the inscriptions on it, that this icon 
originated at Novgorod around the year 1400. In the Trinitarian 
scene, the central figure is completely preponderant. The cruci- 
form nimbus (about which we shall say more in connection with 
Rublev) and the completely frontal perspective of the tall, erect 
figure, emphasized still more by the summary sketch of the oak of 
Mamre, recall the long-forgotten interpretation of Justin. However, 
the explanation of this archaism is rather to be sought by a com- 
parison with the strongly vertical composition of the other three 
scenes on the icon. The circular nature of the composition, which 
by then had already a considerable history through a long series 
of Hospitality-icons, is here outwardly preserved by the addition 
of the figures of Abraham and Sara; but it cannot be said that it 
has the slightest internal unity and, as Alpatov says, ‘die Engel . . . 
sind nicht in der sinnigen Neigung des Gesprichs, sondern ganz 
handlungslos dargestellt’.*? 

In 1395 Theophanes is back in Moscow. There, in collaboration 
with Simon Chorny, he painted the Church of the Nativity of the 
Mother of God. Four years later he embellished the Church of 
St Michael in the Kremlin, and finally in 1405 he worked with 
Prokhor of Gorodetz and Andrei Rublev in the Blagoveshchensky 
Sobor. Thus it was that Rublev came to know at first hand the 
Paleologue style, of which his own Troitsa, with its grace of 
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movement and its archaic colour-scheme, was to become the 
unequalled culmination. 

For Rublev’s icon forms the climax of Russian, and perhaps of 
the whole of oriental Christian art. It forms too the end of the 
evolution of the theme of Abraham’s Hospitality; hence the 
somewhat lengthy road which we have had to follow in approach- 
ing our study of it. Enthusiastic descriptions of the icon are almost 
without number in the history of art. The classical balance of its 
composition, and the perfect synthesis of line and colour have 
long been admired. The attitude of the angels and the folds of their 
garments have been compared to the statues of the Parthenon. 
Ecstasy has been called forth by the harmony of the colours : the 
white reminiscent of the frescoes of Pompeii, the blue of the 
cornflower blossom, and the gold of ripening corn. 

These praises are fully justified. For it is seldom that the heritage 
of the ancients has been given such magnificent expression in a 
Christian work of art; seldom that such a mature talent has been 
employed to give linear expression to the most unfathomable 
of mysteries. Rublev’s idealising style, the influence of which can 
be followed like a golden thread through the history of Russian 
iconography,®* is sensitive without sentimentality, lyrical and 
yet not romantic, almost ethereal and yet heavy with religious 
suggestiveness. His work leaves one with a feeling of utter har- 
mony, and this is because the artistic virtuosity of Rublev the 
fresco-painter is always underlaid and restrained by the discreet 
reverence of the iconographer. More important still is the fact 
that every detail in the composition and in the attitude of his 
gracious figures has a profound significance, a significance which 
is theological rather than primarily artistic. We shall for the moment 
content ourselves with a brief summary of the elements by which 
Rublev’s Trinity icon forms the conclusion of the long evolution 
of representations of the Hospitality. 

Since the time of the mosaics of S. Maria Maggiore, this theme 
had become more and more detached from the historical context 
of the biblical story. In the manuscript of the Emperor Canta- 
cuzenos the isolation of the three angels is complete; and yet 
later still, in the quadruple Novgorod icon, Abraham and Sara 
reappear. In the shadowy background of Rublev’s icon we can 
discern the oak of Mamre, a temple, and the ‘hill of the 
friend’ to remind us of the historicity of the Genesis story, 
and yet the absence of the patriarchal couple places the emphasis 
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even more on the dogmatic content of the Old Testament 
theophany. 

By the eleventh century already, in the miniatures of the byzan- 
tine Oktateuch books, the pyramidal form of composition in which 
the three visitors were placed no longer behind the table but around 
it, had appeared. It was by this means that the artist of the Canta- 
cuzenos manuscript was able to suggest in his figures the intra- 
trinitarian cycle—the ‘Santa Conversazione’ of the three angels. 

In the Benaki Museum’s icon, and in its copy in the Russian 
Museum at Leningrad, the two side-figures, notwithstanding their 
participation in the conversational movement, still preserve their 
complete independence. With Rublev, finally, the three figures 
are so constructed that they participate in like manner in the 
conversation, in a way which is wholly symmetrical and yet at 
the same time entirely free and unforced. The impression of 
dynamic unity which is thus achieved derives from the silent 
rhythm of the figures’ movement, which almost imperceptibly 
and ever anew brings to mind the image of a circle. 

The Russian scholar, Michael Alpatov, has taken the trouble to 
investigate similar circular compositions which occur throughout 
the history of Russian and byzantine art and which could have 
exercised an influence on Rublev.*® He has shown that in fact, 
under the influence of the art of the paleologue period there 
appeared, around the end of the fourteenth century, a number of 
small circular icons of lesser importance, mostly panagias, in which 
the ‘oriental’ style of painting the Hospitality is combined with 
elements of the palezologue type.®° Other circular compositions 
which may be significant in this connection are the well-known 
icon of the Mother of God enthroned with two adoring angels, 
on the iconostasis of the Church of St Peter and St Paul at Nov- 
gorod® but originating in a Moscow studio of the early fifteenth 
century, and above all the magnificent miniature in the Chitrovo 
Gospel,®* executed at the end of the fourteenth century in the 
Troitsa-Sergievskaya Lavra, in which St Matthew is represented 
in the form of an angel. This latter work clearly anticipates the 
feather-like figures of Rublev’s icon, ‘faisant songer 4 des oiseaux 
posés un instant sur la terre en attendant de reprendre leur essor’. 

In all these cases, however (and this is also to a certain extent 
true of the quadruple Novgorod icon), the circle is always an external 
form to which the composition of the painting has been adapted. 
In the case of the Cantacuzenos miniature, on the other hand, 
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and still more in that of Rublev’s Trinity, the composition is 
circular in quite a different sense. Here the circular motion springs 
genuinely from what we have called the intra-trinitarian life of the 
three Persons. The circularity is thus dynamic as opposed to 
static, moving with a harmonious rhythm from right to left, and 
sustained by a minutely-calculated asymmetry.® As a result of the 
leftward inclination of the central figure and of a displacement to 
the right of the footstools of the other two, the central axis of the 
icon has an almost imperceptible tendency towards the diagonal. 
Starting at the foot of this diagonal, and cut across on the right 
by the sharp lines of the pilgrims’ staves, the circular movement 
glides to the left along the curved shapes of the hill and of the 
oak, eventually losing its momentum in the monumental up- 
rightness of the left-hand angel. It continues, however, in the 
hands, the haloes, the gestures and the clothing of the three figures, 
working itself constantly out like the recurring theme of a 
symphony. ** 

Rublev’s icon is generally agreed to be the finest achievement 
of the paleologue artistic renaissance. It remains nevertheless a 
typically Russian work. A byzantine artist would have given 
greater accentuation to landscape and architecture, would have 
made the clothing more festive, the movements and gestures more 
vigorous and, lastly, would have painted the heads smaller. It is 
the latter, in fact, which have suffered most from the ravages of 
time, though they still retain traces of their original beauty ; they 
are notable for their ideal regularity and classical repose.® In a 
distinctly personal manner, Rublev has employed ancient byzantine 
elements, such as the lengthened nose and the small mouth, to- 
gether with other elements which are characteristic of the paleo- 
logue period such as the small eyes and wavy hair; but always 
with complete harmony and utter discretion. 

Thus it is that Rublev’s work concludes the historical evolution 
of the Hospitality theme. Later artists, following the admonition 
of the Stoglav Council, did their best to follow it as a model as 
faithfully as they could. How imperfectly they succeeded can be 
seen from a copy, dating from the late fifteenth century, in the 
Russian Museum at Leningrad. One notices immediately®* how 
the composition has been weakened ; the circular movement has 
disappeared, and the attention is no longer simply directed to the 
contemplation of the threefold life of the divine Persons. In a 
sixteenth-century icon in the Church of the Holy Wisdom at 
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Novgorod, ®® the original attitude of the angels—stereotyped since 
the miniature in the Cantacuzenos manuscript—is maintained, 
but here again excessive emphasis is laid both upon landscape and 
architecture. In two icons of the same period in the Russian 
Museum at Leningrad, Abraham and Sara reappear. The first of 
these icons is definitely reminiscent of the quadruple Novgorod 
icon, and the other is notably weak in its composition.’® In the 
Morosov collection in the Historical Museum at Moscow! there 
is a seventeenth-century Trinity, of which the mannered style 
and concentration on richly coloured and minutely executed 
detail indicates the influence of the school of the Stroganovs, 
which sought artificially to keep alive the style of the old schools 
of iconography when the authentic religious inspiration of the art 
had been lost. Lastly, and also of the seventeenth century, there is 
an icon in the Museum at Yaroslavl,’ the painter of which appears 
to have made an attempt to return to the effect of classical sobriety 
of the old Hospitality icons, but he is all too obviously under the 
influence of Western artistic ideas. It is indeed to this latter in- 
fluence, together with the decline of religious vitality, that the 
eclipse of Russian religious art from about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century onwards is to be attributed. 

The Rublev icon continued to be used as a kind of trade mark 
on most if not all the artistic objects which left the Troitsa-Sergievo 
monastery.!® It thus appears on the carved or cast story-telling 
crucifixes! which had so much success in Russia, and on numerous 
icons, such as that in the Leningrad Russian Museum, of the late 
fifteenth century, which represents the appearance of the Mother 
of God to St Sergius of Radonezh.’® The half circle on the upper 
part of the icon, with the Trinity design, is unmistakable evidence 
that it was executed within the walls of this monastery. 

The Troitsa-Sergievskaya monastery still exists.1°* After the 
sack of 1922 and the sequestration of ecclesiastical property it was 
transformed for a time into a study centre for atheistic propaganda. 
However this experiment came to an end in 1946, and the monastery 
was given back to divine worship, the ancient buildings were 
restored and now the Holy Liturgy is once more sung before 
Rublev’s iconostasis. In 1948 the Moscow Theological Academy 
was re-installed in the monastery, and two years later the great 
pilgrimages which had for centuries brought pious Russians to 
this remarkable centre of religious life recommenced. Again 
icons and crucifixes, on to which a not always expert hand has 
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copied the outline of Rublev’s Trinity, are sold at the monastery 
gate. No doubt the masterpiece itself will never again return to the 
monastery. It is indeed not necessary that it should: it lives on 


as it is as a permanently mysterious and hidden presence at the 


heart of eternal Russia.!° 
EDMOND VOORDEKKERS. 


(To be continued.) 
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REFLEXIONS ON THE CHRISTTAN 
COMMUNITIES OF THE NEAR EAST IN 
UNION WITH ROME 


THE very fact of the existence of the six ‘united’! Churches which 
are established alongside of the Latin Church throughout the 
Near East and which have the same titles and rites as those of the 
Orthodox Church in these countries, is at first sight a trifle dis- 
concerting to the Western Catholic who has any experience of 
ecumenical relationships. Such was at all events the spontaneous 
reaction of the present writer on finding, when he was invited to 
address a group of priests during the first week of a visit to Cairo, 
that his audience was composed not only of priests of seven 
different rites, but even of several of the bishops and one patriarch 
of these same rites. This first experience of the complexity of the 
problem of ‘unity’ was followed by many others gained in the 
course of several journeys through the countries of the Near East. 
These impressions—inevitably at times misleading or one-sided— 
have been supplemented by objective information which has been 
sought from well-qualified members of the Greek, Syrian and 
Egyptian clergy (without omitting the Latins), all of whom were 
consulted not only because they were in a position to be well- 
informed but also because they were felt to be capable of genuine 
contact with and understanding of Orthodoxy. The reflexions 
which follow are thus the fruit of a serious attempt to understand 
the Orthodox Church in a way which would not have been possible 
from books alone, taking into account not only its characteristic 
mentality but also its actual situation as a living Church whose 
members represent a solidly established tradition to which they 
adhere with the greatest possible conviction. 

The incomplete nature of these remarks should be clear enough ; 
some may even feel them to be temerarious. They are however 
written with entire sincerity, and have no other motive than that 
of love for all our Christian brethren of the East, to whatever 
denomination or rite they may belong. And it should at all events 


1i.e. united to Rome. The expressions ‘uniat’ and ‘uniatism’, often 
used in the West, are better avoided, both because they are liable to be 
understood in a pejorative sense and because they are unknown in the 
East. 
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be evident that whatever judgements may be made concerning 
the actual situation of these Churches at the present moment, these 
spring from the shared experience of their sufferings and from a 
profound desire that they should be enabled to fulfil their true 
mission in the Church, which is to be an authentic instrument of 
Christian unity. 

The fundamental idea may be expressed as follows: in these 
countries, Rome has set up (or allowed to be set up) these different 
‘united’ Churches, over against the Orthodox Church, in pursuit 
of a policy which has undeniably had the object not only of pro- 
viding a place of refuge and protection for Catholic orientals but 
also of favouring individual adhesions to Rome. This conception 
of reunion is also undeniably recognisably different from that of 
the Fathers of the Greek Church and of the Council of Florence 
itself ; and it has in fact created in the East a situation of tension 
which is so great that it is possible to wonder whether it is not 
as such an obstacle to unity. To this suggestion may be added 
the important corrective that as far as the clergy of these various 
‘united’ Churches are concerned, those of the Greek-Melkite 
community would seem to be outstanding in their intense awareness 
of the reality of the problem to which we are here referring. The 
suffering which they are clearly experiencing as a result of the 
present situation, and the manner in which they are reacting to 
it gives great hope for the future.? 

After giving a rapid sketch of the origins of Greek Orthodoxy 
and of the various national Churches, we shall indicate how the 
different ‘united’ Churches have come into existence, and con- 
clude by attempting a general assessment of the present situation. 


DESCRIPTION OF GREEK ORTHODOXY 
The Greek Orthodox Church comprises : 


(1) Firstly the four ancient patriarchates of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem, which have continued to 
maintain their former prestige but have been greatly diminished 
in extent as a result of the early heresies, of the Islamic conquest, 
of the break-up of the Ottoman Empire, and of the creation of the 
‘united’ Churches. 


2 See for example ‘His Beatitude Maximos 1V on the Vocation of the 
Catholic Eastern Churches’ in E.C.Q., Spring 1961, pp. 58-60. 
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(2) There are in addition about twelve more recent and 
numerically stronger Churches which owe their origin to these 
ancient patriarchates : those of Cyprus, Russia, Greece, Rumania, 
Serbia, Georgia, Bulgaria, Albania and Czechoslovakia ; with the 
minority Churches of Poland, Estonia, Finland and the American 
diaspora. Notwithstanding the fact that they are autocephalous, 
these Churches possess a real unity among themselves, and together 
they form the Eastern Church. Their patriarchs recognise each 
other mutually by the sending of synodical letters and by the 
insertion of each others’ names in the diptychs, and their clergy 
and faithful are thus in communion with each other. The dogmatic 
basis for all is the teaching of the first seven cecumenical Councils. 

One may legitimately speak, moreover, of the universality of 
Greek Orthodoxy, by way of a counterbalance to the often- 
repeated accusation of its nationalism, for in reality it extends 
far beyond the limits of the Greek people, comprising as it does 
Syrians, Roumanians, Slavs, Japanese, and even Bantu Africans 
in Uganda. The Copts (the original Egyptian Christians), the 
Armenians and the Jacobites on the other hand are Churches 
which are distinctively national in character. 

The apostolicity of Greek Orthodoxy is undeniable, according 
to the judgement of Rome itself ; and lastly its holiness has con- 
tinued to be manifested throughout the ages. To the great saints 
of the patristic period others have continually been added, such as 
Seraphim of Sarov in nineteenth-century Russia. Pius XI himself 
added the names of four Russian saints to the Roman martyrology. 

It may be asked, how then did the break with Rome occur, 
and what is its precise significance? In answer to this question 
one is often given the names of Photius (858) and of Michael 
Cerularius (1054), as if these two patriarchs of Constantinople 
were between them alone responsible for the present state of 
schism. In reality, the truth is more complex. 

Before the ninth century, schisms between East and West had 
been numerous—according to Duchesne, a total of 203 years of 
schism—but they were undoubtedly considered by contemporaries 
to be more in the nature of passing quarrels between the occupants 
of the two great sees than as profoundly affecting the relationship 
of the two Churches as such. The schism of Photius lasted only 
for four years, and thereafter unity was intermittently restored 
for another two centuries. At the time of Cerularius, relations 
again became strained, but it is recognised on all sides to-day 
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that the schism which then occurred was due as much to the 
intransigeance of the papal legate, Cardinal Humbert, as to the 
patriarch’s refusal to co-operate. Once again, the clash which 
occurred does not seem to have been regarded by contemporaries 
as of outstanding importance, and it was not until the time of the 
Crusades that the state of separation between the Churches became 
a reality. There was certainly no direct break such as occurred 
in the West in the time of Luther and of Henry VIII. The pro- 
found causes of the schism are, as we have said, more complex 
than is often recognised. More is involved than simply the Caesaro- 
papism of Byzantium. Here we shall not attempt to do more than 
to bring out certain important points : 

(1) Byzantium, the New Rome. It was normal that the See of 
Byzantium, in view of the growing importance of the capital city, 
should have been elevated to the position of the premier See of 
the Orient. A similar process had indeed occurred earlier with 
Rome itself. We are not of course here suggesting that the develop- 
ment of the Roman primacy was a consequence solely of the 
prestige of the Imperial capital ; but it is nevertheless a fact that 
the implications of the ‘Tu es Petrus’ only became gradually clear, 
and that from the time of the conversion of Constantine onwards 
the existence of the imperial authority worked in favour of the 
cause of the primacy. It is thus understandable that there should 
have been a certain rivalry between Rome and Byzantium ; and 
it should be noted that this relative primacy of Byzantium did not 
in any case signify more than its ecclesiastical autonomy, such as 
existed already in the Sees of Antioch and of Alexandria, neither 
of whose Bishops were notably ‘pro-Roman’. 

(2) The Caesaro-papism is a fact. The Christian Emperors 
meddled often in the affairs of the Church, sometimes in support 
of heretical factions, sometimes as champions of Orthodoxy. 
Before bearing judgement, however, we need to remind ourselves 
of the numerous encroachments of the secular arm which occurred 
also in the West, both at this time and later. It is moreover by no 
means certain that the part played by the Emperors was always 
such as to favour disunity—it is on the contrary to them that the 
Councils turned quite habitually in their efforts to promote unity, 
and in fact they often showed themselves more favourable to the 
Roman position than did the members of the oriental episcopate. 

(3) The ultimate root of the schism—and it is this that must 
be emphasized—is to be sought in the way in which the whole 
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of the Christian society of the ancient world developed, from the 
very beginning. 

(a) Firstly, from the Aistorical and cultural point of view. 

Originally, the Greek language and culture formed a bond of 
unity between the different parts of the Church. (It was Greek 
which was then the dominant language at Rome itself, and all the 
Christian writings of the second century are in Greek.) Latin 
then gradually became dominant in the West, a process which 
was complete by the time of St Augustine, in the early fifth century. 

Politically speaking, the separation began under Diocletian, 
and was completed by Constantine with the establishment of two 
capitals. After the barbarian invasion (except for a brief period 
under Justinian, when the West was again for a time subordinated 
to the East) the Eastern Empire was definitely lost for the West ; 
the Papacy ceased to take cognisance of Byzantium, and eventually 
committed itself to Charlemagne with the latter’s coronation as 
Emperor of the West in the year 800. 

The greatest blunders were committed in the time of the 
Crusades: the capture and sack of Constantinople in 1204, to- 
gether with the establishment in the East of a Frankish Empire 
and of a Latin hierarchy which was given authority over the 
existing Greek bishops. The fourth Crusade created a psychological 
gulf which was never again to be bridged. Whatever historical 
factors there may have been in the situation which to some extent 
excuse the action taken at this time by Innocent III, the fact remains 
that in the eyes of the Greeks the medieval papacy had irremediably 
identified itself with the Latin West and with Latin culture and 
shown itself to be essentially hostile to the Byzantine East. 

In short, the separation in what we have called the historical 
and cultural sphere was a reality long before its consummation on 
the religious plane. This separation was manifested and hardened 
by the Crusades, and it provided the climate in which the religious 
schism took place. 

(b) The religious evolution. Originally, the faith of the two 
Churches was the same, that expressed in the teaching of the 
first seven cecumenical Councils. Very early on, however, there 
had appeared differences of detail, connected with differences of 
vocabulary and of theological perspective: thus some spoke of 
one, others of three hypostases in the Trinity; some spoke of 
one person in two natures, others of the unique nature of the 
Incarnate Word. 


F 
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These differences of vocabulary and of perspective could exist 
in unity so long as the psychological attitude of the different 
parts of christendom to each other was not one of irreducible 
opposition, but they could easily become a source of conflict 
from the moment that mutual understanding had become impossible 
on the psychological level. Further divergences did in fact develop 
on questions such as that of the Filiogue, of the use by the Latins 
of unleavened bread in the Eucharist, etc., but they were not in 
themselves more serious than those which had existed before 
nor were they in fact the primary causes of the schisms which came 
about under Photius and Michael Cerularius. 

The major divergence was ecclesiological : 

—on the Western side there was the growing conviction of the need 
for a visible and monarchical centre of unity in the Bishops of 
Rome as successors of St Peter. This prerogative had been laid 
claim to for centuries by the Roman See, first by its actions and 
later in the sphere of doctrine ; 

—on the Eastern side there was on the other hand an oligarchical 
conception of the Church, based upon the idea of a body of Bishops 
who are equally successors of the Apostles, a body which had been 
divided since Chalcedon into the five great Patriarchates, each 
with its regional Council. 

It is important to realise that there is no necessary opposition 
between these two conceptions of the Church. The Orient has 
always recognised Peter as ‘Leader of the Apostles’ and given 
him every liturgical honour. It has also always recognised Rome 
as the first See in Christendom, and it was in fact as a result of 
this recognition by the Eastern bishops that Rome was able to 
play such a crucial part in the early doctrinal conflicts..But on the 
other hand Constantinople has always claimed a just ecclesiastical 
autonomy. 

The most striking point of difference is that the East has in 
general never recognised in Rome a primacy of divine right 
instituted by Christ in favour of Peter personally and of his 
successors. According to Catholic historians such as Duchesne, 
Tixeront and Batiffol, St Basil, St John Chrysostom and even St 
John Damascene knew nothing of such an idea. The general 
opinion in the East is that it is the privileged position of Rome 
as a city which has given to the successors of St Peter their privileged 
position. Others consider that whatever primacy may have been 
given to Peter by Christ, it was not transmissible. 
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Such is at all events the general attitude, although it remains 
that the East did not entirely reject the gradual development of 
the Roman doctrine. We find here and there in oriental writers and 
liturgies remarkably ‘Roman’ texts, which certainly go beyond 
the general opinion to which we have referred. It is legitimate to 
build our hopes upon these texts, to emphasize them, and to 
believe that they may one day become a factor of progress in the 
Orthodox Church. But the fact remains that they have not greatly 
affected the Greek Church as such up to now, and that if we are 
to be honest we must take her general position as we find it, and 
resist the temptation to be scandalised because her tradition is 
such as it is. 

To conclude: the rupture was a gradual process, and does not 
really correspond to the dates that are classically given. It took 
place in complete good faith on both sides, as a result of various 
historical circumstances, certainly not because of the bad faith of 
the leaders of the oriental Church. Orthodox Christendom as a 
whole has never been aware of having broken with its own past 
or with the apostolic tradition, or of having rejected or denied 
anything whatever of the Christian faith. 

From this it is clear enough that the byzantine schism is not to 
be compared with the ruptures of the sixteenth century. It is rather 
similar to the so-called schism of Antioch, in which St Meletius 
and St John Chrysostom were involved, or to the Great Schism 
of the West, in which St Vincent Ferrier was on one side and St 
Catherine of Siena on the other. 

MAURICE VILLAIN, S.M. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ORTHODOX AND THE PAPACY 
(Reflexions on a recently published book') 


OWING to a variety of reasons Orthodox theologians are now 
devoting a considerable amount of thought to problems of 
ecclesiology. This tendency is strongest among those who were 
forced to leave Russia after the revolution. The present book 
consists of four essays written by professors at the Orthodox 
theological academies in Paris and New York, and consequently 
represents the outlook of those who have been brought into 
realistic contact with both Catholics and Protestants. The appear- 
ance of this book is a matter of no little importance in the eirenic 
task of mutual understanding. 

The first essay by N. Afanassieff is entitled L’ Fglise qui Préside 
dans l’ Amour. The title itself is significant, and his pages are 
permeated by the ideal of charity as the ethos of the Church rather 
than legalism. He distinguishes two attitudes to the theology of 
the Church which he names ‘eucharistic’ and ‘universal’. The 
latter is to be found, for example, in the writings of St Cyprian, 
and stresses the authority of bishops, the importance of councils 
and so on. It is the characteristic western approach and leads 
inevitably, as the author admits, to papal authority. ‘Eucharistic’ 
ecclesiology is described in some detail. Its starting point is the 
contention that the local unit is the basic society of the Church. 
In this connection he maintains that the Greek word éxxAnoia 
had this sense as its basic ecclesiological meaning, and was only 
later extended to denote the universal Church. The authentic 
realization of this unit is the eucharistic assembly presided over 
by the bishop. All churches are fundamentally equal, and pre- 
eminence is gained not by the exercise of authority of one church 
over another, but by merit. Without doing violence to the notion 
of basic equality, one church can become superior, in a sense, by 
virtue of its fervour, its doctrinal orthodoxy, and its practical 
charity to other communities. This is the only true disparity that 
the author will admit. He claims that this was the most ancient 
theory of the Church’s structure, and that it was supplanted by 
the ‘universal’ ecclesiology in the second half of the third century. 


1a Primauté de Pierre dans L’Eglise Orthodoxe, by N. Afanassieff, 
N. Koulomzine, J. Meyendorff, A. Schmemann. (Delachaux and Niestlé, 
Neuchatel, 1960.) 
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In order to substantiate his theory, the author examines the 
ecclesiological writings of Clement, Ignatius, and Irenaeus, and 
concludes from them that the Church at Rome enjoyed only a 
pre-eminence of witness.? That is to say, Rome excelled the other 
churches one account of the purity of its faith, etc. 

This essay is followed by a shorter contribution by N. Koulom- 
zine, on La Place de Pierre dans l’Eglise Primitive. His thought 
can be summarized in two principles, firstly that St Peter could 
not act independently of the other apostles, and secondly that 
after the dispersal of the apostolic college Peter ceased to have 
any superiority in the Church.’ One can discern here the influence 
of Cullmann whose book Saint Pierre—Disciple, Apétre, Martyr, 
has had such a wide influence among non-Catholics. The theory 
is basically that St Peter was something like the chairman of the 
apostolic committee, and that he ceased to have any special signi- 
ficance once that committee had broken up and dispersed. 

J. Meyendorff’s study deals with the little known field of late 
Byzantine theology. It is entitled ‘Saint Pierre, sa Primauté et sa 
Succession dans la Théologie Byzantine’. The author states without 
any quibble or qualification that the Greek Fathers upheld the 
superiority of St Peter in the apostolic college. This same position 
was held faithfully by the Byzantine homelitic writers right into 
the period of the schism. As the author remarks, they did not, in 
all probability, appreciate the ecclesiological implications of 
their attitude to St Peter. He then devotes a fair amount of space 
to the little known anti-Roman polemical writers of the period 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. These writers brought 
forward a variety of reasons for rejecting the Roman claims to 
superiority in the Church. They alleged for instance that the Faith 
in Rome was defective, or that the popes had failed to merit their 
superior rank. On page 113 he quotes Nilus Cabasilas, who declared 
that the senior position of Rome could be arranged by the consent 
of the Fathers or by the pious emperors. Clearly he did not regard 
it as depending on the will of Christ. 

The final contribution by A. Schmemann is entitled ‘Za Notion 
de Primauté dans I’ Ecclésiologie Orthodoxe’. He admits frankly 
that although in theory the Orthodox will admit no power above 
that of the bishop, in ‘practice the superiority of synods and 


* Afanassieff, op. cit., p. 55. 
* Koulomzine, op. cit., p. 89. 
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Patriarchs has been accepted. He agrees with Afanassieff that the 
basic unit of the Church is the local community, and in accordance 
with this view he maintains that the localised sense is the primary 
meaning of &kxAnoia. In pursuing this principle to its logical 
conclusion he says that a Council is the supreme expression of 
the Church’s witness to a doctrine, and that the Patriarchs are 
focuses of unity. In both these instances the notion of authority 
has been removed. He declares that the Orthodox would be 
prepared to admit the Pope as the supreme focus of unity, but 
not as possessing authority over other churches. 

That, in outline, is the content of the book. For a Catholic 
it provides much food for thought, and there are several ways of 
considering it. If one were writing a treatise of apologetics one 
would find much with which to disagree. There is for instance the 
alleged demotion of St Peter, the understanding of éxkxAnoia in 
a particularist sense,‘ and the general minimisation of authority 
particularly in matters of doctrine.5 

On the other hand if one reads the book, having in mind the 
cecumenical dialogue, then the book is most instructive and not 
a little pro-Catholic particularly in its omissions and implications. 
Moreover it has an important lesson for us in showing us how to 
present the doctrine of the papacy to non-Catholics. 

First of all it is significant that a book should be devoted to this 
subject by Orthodox theologians. In the past there was a tendency 
to neglect this branch of theology in favour of their pre- 
occupations with the more ‘mysterious’ and invisible aspects of 
the economy of salvation. This very disinclination to study the 
theology of the visible reality of the Church has been one of the 
factors which have tended to separate the Latins from the Greeks.® 

If one reads between the lines, and considers the omission, it 
becomes apparent that the thought of the writers is more in accord 


‘ This is now very difficult to sustain in view of K. L. Schmidt's defence 
of the universalist sense. Cf. art. ‘kadéw’ in G. Kittel’s Theologisches 
Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. III, pp. 502-39 ; also the study of 
L. Cerfaux ‘La Théologie de l’Eglise suivant Saint Paul’, Paris, 1948, 
PP- 143-51. 

5In their attitude to the teaching authority of general councils the 
Catholics and Orthodox are almost unanimous, cf. P. L’Huillier’s article 
‘Ecclesiastical Hierarchy and Magisterium’ published in Sobornost, Autumn 
1959, Pp. 19-33. 

*Cf. M. J. Congar’s Divided Christendom, London, 1939, p. 12, and the 
present writer’s Saint Peter and the Popes, London, 1960, p. 231. 
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with Catholic tenets than would appear at a first reading. In this 
category two facts are of particular importance. Firstly there 
is no quarrel with the Catholic interpretation of the principal 
Petrine texts of the New Testament. Matthew’s ‘Thou art Peter’, 
and John’s ‘Feed my sheep’, are passed by in silence which can 
only mean that they have no desire to dispute them with us. 
Secondly there is the affirmation that the Greek Fathers uphold 
the primacy of St Peter.’ In this matter they show themselves 
to be more Catholic in thought than Cullmann. Although 
Koulomzine follows him in the alleged demotion, he does not 
mention Cullmann’s attempts to find patristic justification for it. 

Another aspect which is of value is the insight which it provides 
for a Catholic as to why the Orthodox should be so hostile to the 
papacy. At the time when the schism was consummated the anti- 
pathy between Greeks and Latins was very like the East-West 
political tension which we have known in Europe since the war. 
The hostility of the Greeks reached its climax in the time of Pope 
Innocent III; this is instructive for us. In this pontificate the 
papacy reached possibly the highest point of its political and 
military power. The Pope was to some extent the feudal overlord 
of the whole of Europe. As far as the Greeks could see, he appeared 
to have ordered the sack of Constantinople under the guise of a 
holy crusade. It is important for Catholics to remember that the 
political and military power which he wielded was not given to 
the papacy by Christ, but was a purely human accretion. 

A second lesson for Catholic readers is the stress on what is 
called ‘eucharistic’ ecclesiology. It indicates how the Orthodox 
mind detests the ‘dragoon’ ethos in Church government and which, 
apparently, they see in our organization. In evaluating this senti- 
ment one must avoid the extreme position of the Donatists. They 
maintained, in effect, that authority and power in the Church 
stood or fell with spiritual worthiness. Having avoided this extreme 
it would be equally erroneous to adopt the opposite position and 
consider that personal worthiness was of no account in the ruling 
of the Church. For the papacy this is particularly true. The two 


? There is some doubt about the position of St Cyril of Alexandria, and 
some of the lesser names in the school of Antioch. Otherwise the Eastern 
Fathers are unanimous in upholding the pre-eminence of St Peter. Cf. 
J. Ludwig, Die Primatworte Mt. 16, 18, 19, in der althkirchlichen Exegese. 
Miinster, 1952, especially p. 45 onwards. 
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great promises were made to St Peter after he had made his supreme 
protestations of faith in, and love of, Christ. 

Considerations thus prompted by the views of the Orthodox 
lead us naturally to ask whether our presentation of the doctrine 
of the papacy is really satisfactory. Do we possibly emphasize 
certain aspects of the truth, while subconsciously playing down 
others, which though equally true are, or have been, out of accord 
with our particular Zeitgeist? There are good reasons for thinking 
that the post Reformation reaction against Protestantism has 
introduced into our way of thought certain attitudes which are, 
to use the word in its technical sense, ‘eccentric’. The almost 
irrational devotion to a Latin liturgy can only really be explained 
as a strong reaction to the Protestant championing of the vernacular. 
The same can be said of our attitude to authority in the Church. 
In reaction to the Protestant revolt against Papal and Episcopal 
authority, the study of ecclesiology has been overwhelmingly 
preoccupied with the task of vindicating the legitimacy of Church 
authority. The prerogatives of the hierarchy have been reiterated 
ad nauseam to the extent that some text books unwittingly depict 
the Church as if it were nothing more than a religious bureaucracy. 

This is all the more regrettable since the authentic way of 
regarding the papacy should have an appeal to the Orthodox 
way of thought. By inclination they tend to emphasize the invisible 
realities of the Church. Here it is necessary to adopt a balanced 
attitude. A useful starting point is Origen’s concept of the Church® 
since he, though of Greek culture, maintains a satisfactory equi- 
librium between the invisible and visible realities. The importance 
of both of these must be maintained since they are complementary, 
and one is the ‘incarnation’ of the other so that it can make adequate 
contact with the visible sense-bound world. Karl Adam has shown® 
how the papacy integrates perfectly with this comprehensive view 
of the Church. In the sphere of invisible realities Christ is the centre 
and source of unity. This situation is reproduced perfectly at the 
visible level when the papacy is conceived of as the supreme source 
and focus of visible unity. 

How many of the standard text books of the theology present 
any such balanced picture of the Church? The Katholische 
Dogmatik of Professor M. Schmaus presents a balanced treatment 


* It is brilliantly analysed by G. Bardy in La Théologie de I’Fglise de 
Saint Ivrenée au Concile de Nicée, Paris, 1947, pp. 128-36. 
® The Spirit of Catholicism, London, 1952, p. 44. 
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along these lines, but it is hard to think of other manuals which 
do so. 

In conclusion one can say that although there is much in this 
book with which a Catholic could not agree, there is also much 
which is instructive. We have no need to change our doctrines ; 
such a contingency is of course quite unthinkable. However, we 
cannot hope to reconcile the Orthodox to our doctrine on the 
papacy until we have learnt to disengage it from the “dragoon’ 
ethos and to present it as something animated by the spirit of the 
words : ‘Simon, son of John, dost thou love me ?>—feed my sheep’. 


MICHAEL M. WINTER. 


OBITUARY 


ARCHBISHOP CONSTANTINE BOHACHEVSKY 


THE recent death at the age of 76 of the first archbishop of the 
Byzantine see of Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, whose jurisdiction 
extends over Ukrainians in most of the states of the Union, marks 
the end of an era in the history of the American Ukrainians: a 
period which has seen them develop from an obscure national 
minority, looked on by their fellow Catholics with unconcern 
or puzzled suspicion, even with contempt or dislike, into a recog- 
nized and respected community, integrated both into American 
society and into the great American church. 

Constantine Bohachevsky was born in Western Ukraine in 
1884 and, like so many distinguished Ukrainians of those days, 
he was the son of a priest. In due course he entered the seminary 
at Lviv (Lemberg), subsequently studying at Innsbruck and 
Munich, and was ordained priest by Metropolitan Andrew Szep- 
ticky in 1909. For fifteen years his life was mouvementé and he 
gained very varied experience: of seminary and academic work 
at Lviv, of pastoral work in his father’s parish and elsewhere, for 
a short time in 1916-7 as a chaplain in the Austrian army, as dean 
of the cathedral and seminary at Peremyshl, and as a prisoner of 
the Poles. Then in 1924 he was made bishop in Rome as ordinary 
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for the Ukrainians in U.S.A., at the same time as Basil Takach 
for the Carpatho-Ruthenians. 

The earlier years of the new bishop were far from easy. Both 
he and Bishop Basil inherited a very troubled ecclesiastical and 
social situation, complicated by post-war political dissensions ; 
and these difficulties were not overcome without considerable 
defections of clergy and lay people. But to-day Archbishop Con- 
stantine is remembered for his very solid achievements: the en- 
couragement and help he gave to women religious to open schools, 
bringing in the Sister Servants of Mary from Canada to reinforce 
the Basilian nuns ; the foundation of St Basil’s college and boys’ 
high school at Stamford in Connecticut and the seminary of St 
Josaphat at Washington, D.C. ; the introduction of Basilian monks, 
and of Friars Minor and Redemptorists of Slav-Byzantine rite, 
as missioners and parish priests ; his commending of his people 
to the goodwill and interest of their Western brethren. 

In 1954 Bishop Constantine was promoted to an archiepiscopal 
titular see, and two years later the Ukrainians of New England were 
made a separate exarchate. Then, in 1958, the two exarchates 
became eparchies (regular dioceses), Philadelphia as an arch- 
bishopric and Stamford as its suffragan—the first Catholic dioceses 
of an Eastern rite in the United States ; there could hardly be better 
evidence of the solidity and fruitfulness of Constantine 
Bohachevsky’s thirty-six years’ episcopate. 


FATHER MAURICE GORDILLO, S.J.’ 


Father Maurice Gordillo, Vice-President of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute, died peacefully on the 16th April as the result 
of a heart attack. 

Born on the 23rd April 1894 at Seville, into an intensely Catholic 
family (his four sisters all entered the religious life), he entered 
the Company of Jesus as a young man, offering his great gifts 
with enthusiasm and complete devotion to the service of God. 
After his novitiate and his further studies, he completed his forma- 
tion in the Lebanon. 


1 This note is a summary of a notice which appeared in the Osservatore 
Romano for the 17th April. 
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From 1925 onwards he taught theology in the Pontifical Oriental 
Institute, specialising in the comparative study of Catholic and 
Orthodox theology. His teaching was remarkable for its clarity, 
precision and its scientific competence, qualities which are also 
clearly demonstrated in his publications, outstanding among which 
are his Compendium theologia orientalis, now in the third edition, 
in which he expounds systematically the main points of oriental 
theology ; his Mariologia orientalis, in which he expressed his 
ardent devotion to Our Lady ; and lastly his Theologia Orientalium 
cum Latinorum comparata, an examination in chronological order 
of the various controversies between orientals and Latins in the 
course of the centuries. 

Father Gordillo was a member of the Preparatory Commission 
for the Oriental Church for the Second Vatican Council, on which 
his learned co-operation was highly appreciated. 

Chaplain to a community of sisters in Rome, he devoted much 
of his time and energy in the summer months to the giving of 
retreats and spiritual exercises, both in Italy and in Spain. During 
the year, he devoted whatever time he could spare from his studies 
to daily visits to the sick and to the relief of all kinds of spiritual 
and material needs. He was unsparing of himself in his charity 
to the most unfortunate of his fellow-creatures, and as a result 
undoubtedly undermined his health. 

His funeral took place in the Church of St Praxedis, on the 
18th April. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


ROME AND THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


THE Pope has addressed an Apostolic Letter to the faithful of 
the whole world in which he has declared St Joseph to be the 
heavenly patron of the Second Vatican Council, and in which he 
emphasizes that although the latter is a gathering of the teaching 
Church, it is nevertheless the concern of a//, without distinction 
of class, race or colour, and that it is being awaited by all those 
who believe in Jesus Christ ‘whether they belong to the Catholic 
Church or to the different confessions which are separated from 
her but among which many are seeking the way of return to the 
unity which was preached by the Redeemer’. 

Catholic commentators in various parts of the world have 
remarked upon the difference in tone which they discern between 
the positive inspiration of this statement by the Holy Father, 
and the press conference which was given on 18th April by Arch- 
bishop Felici, Secretary of the Council’s Central Preparatory 
Commission. In what was doubtless intended as a reply to recent 
complaints about the lack of information available about the 
preparatory work of the Council and about the lack of lay partici- 
pation therein, the Archbishop asked for patience, and said that 
provision would in due course be made for the needs of the press ; 
but that it was not envisaged that the laity should have any part 
in the direct and official preparation of the Council, and that they 
must wait with patience and in respectful silence to hear what the 
voice of the magisterium would find good to say to them, and for 
the rest support the Council with their prayers. 

Cardinal Bea, President of the Christian Unity Secretariat, 
has in an interview given to an Italian newspaper expressed his 
satisfaction at the nomination of Canon Pawley as the representative 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in relation to the Secretariat,! 
and added that it was to be desired that other Churches would 
send observers to Rome with a similar end in view. 

Fr Rouquette, s.j., remarks? that this appointment ‘is a striking 
sign of the historic development which is taking place under our 
eyes, that.of the transition from the stage of controversy to that 


1 Cf. E.C.Q. No. 1, 1961, p. 53. 
2 In Etudes, juin 1961, p. 395. 
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of dialogue ; and that it is the first time in history that a Church 
which is separated from Rome has thus entered into semi-official 
relations with the Apostolic See. 


DATE OF THE COUNCIL AND PARTICIPATION BY NON-CATHOLIC 
THEOLOGIANS 


In the course of the press conference to which we have already 
referred, Archbishop Felici stated that if the work of the Pre- 
paratory Commissions continues at the present rate, the Council 
may be able to convene in the autumn of 1962. 

He also said that while no decision had yet been made relative 
to the participation of non-Catholic theologians in the work of the 
Council, such participation was ‘not excluded’. 


NOMINATIONS 


The following have been nominated as members of the Com- 
mission for the Eastern Church: Mgr Ignatius Ziadé, Maronite 
Bishop of Beyrouth; Mgr Boleslas Sloskans, titular Bishop of 
Cillium and Apostolic Administrator in exile of Minsk and 
Smolensk ; and Mgr Michael Doumith, Maronite Bishop of Sarba. 

Among recent nominations to the membership of the Secretariat 
for Christian Unity, readers of £.C.Q. will welcome in particular 
that of Canon Gustave Thils, Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
in the University of Louvain. His book, Histoire doctrinale du 
mouvement oecuménique, has probably done more than any other 
_ single work since Congar’s Divided Christendom to arouse non- 
Catholic theologians to the idea of the possibility of holding a 
fruitful dialogue with the Catholic Church. 


EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION BY THE POPE IN THE BYZANTINE RITE 


There is no known precedent for the use of the Greek rite 
for the consecration of Mgr Coussa, a prelate of the Congregation 
for the Eastern Church, by the Pope on the 16th April. One may 
legitimately see this step as yet another sign of John XXIII’s 
desire to emphasize the Church’s universality, and also of the 
passing of the concept of the praestantia ritus latini. 

Another hopeful sign for the future was the presence at this 
‘uniat’ ceremony of a bishop of the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
whose name, however, has not been given.? 


*Cf. R. Rouquette, s.j., in Etudes, juin 1961, p. 388. 
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ORTHODOX CHURCH 


PAN-ORTHODOX CONFERENCE ANNOUNCED FOR SEPTEMBER AT 
RHODES 


The first Pan-Orthodox meeting in thirty years will be held in 
September on the island of Rhodes. Plans for the meeting were 
announced in May by the Bishop of Rhodes, Mgr Spiridon, after 
a visit to the Oecumenical Patriarch. The final dates for the meeting, 
which has already been postponed twice, have yet to be announced. 
The last official meeting of Orthodox leaders was a Preparatory 
Synod held in 1930 at Mount Athos. 

The Bishop said that all the autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
have been invited and are expected to attend. These are the Patri- 
archates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Serbia, Moscow, Rumania,and the Churches of Greece, Cyprus, 
Bulgaria and Albania. The Coptic, Armenian and Ethiopian 
Churches will be invited to send observers. 

The announcement said that it has always been the wish of the 
autocephalous Churches to meet together and ‘renew our fellow- 
ship in Christ and the communion of Faith’, but that ‘political 
hindrances and unfavourable conditions’ had prevented them 
from meeting. It said that the aim of the Conference will not be 
to solve problems, but to exchange views and to make a general 
survey of the life of the Orthodox Churches, particularly with 
reference to their participation in the ecumenical movement. 


WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


THE RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH APPLIES FOR MEMBERSHIP 
OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


It was announced on the 27th April that the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church has applied for membership in the 
World Council of Churches. This application will be acted upon 
early in the Council’s Third Assembly which begins on 18th 
November at New Delhi, and if it is accepted by two-thirds of the 
present members, the delegates of the Russian Church will then 
take a full part in the Assembly. 

This development is the culmination of consultations which 
date back to before the formation of the World Council in 1948 ; 


4 Ecumenical Press Service, 2nd June 1961. 
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at this time the Russian Church refused to join because of what 
were described as the ‘present tendencies’ of the World Council 
in the field of Church unity and of social and international affairs. 

Relations became closer, however, after the Evanston declaration 
on world peace and disarmament, and in 1958 a meeting took 
place at Utrecht between representatives of the Russian Church 
and of the World Council. Since this time Russian Orthodox 
observers have attended all the main ecumenical gatherings such 
as the meetings of the Central Committee of the World Council 
at Rhodes in 1959 and at St Andrews in 1960. 

The letter of application, which is signed by the Patriarch 
Alexis, refers to ‘problems of mutual rapprochement between all 
Christians, the deepening of mutual understanding among divided 
Christians and the strengthening of universal brotherhood, love, 
and peace among the nations on the basis of the Gospel’, and says 
that the Russian Orthodox Church is ‘fully determined to make her 
contribution to the great task of Christian unity on the lines of the 
previous movements of faith and order, life and work, and inter- 
national friendship through the Churches which now find their 
common expression in the different forms and aspects of the 
World Council of Churches’.® 

It is evident that this application could not have been made 
without the acquiescence at least of the Soviet Government, and 
that Russian membership of the World Council is likely to create 
delicate problems of conscience both for the latter’s leaders and 
for those of the Russian Church itself. But it would certainly be 
both false and unjust to interpret this step as being primarily a 
political move, and in fact very few responsible Catholic journals 
have done this.* Any occasion for the furthering of genuine 
relationships and contact between Churches on opposite sides of 
the ‘iron curtain’ is to be welcomed for its own sake, and one may 
well hope with Mgr Dumont, director of the ‘Istina’ study centre 
at Paris,’ that other Churches from the communist bloc may now 
follow the Russian example, and that as a result of their contact 


5 Cf. E.P.S., 28th April 1961. 

* With the exception of a regrettable article which appeared in the 
London Catholic Herald. The Editors of the E.C.Q. wish to be entirely 
dissociated from such a point of view, which was understandably taken 
by some of our brethren of the Moscow Jurisdiction of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in England as being representative of English Catholic opinion in 
general. 

? Writing in the Catholic daily La Croix. 
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with the uncompromisingly sincere ecumenism of the World 
Council their hostile attitude to Rome may be modified. 


THE RUMANIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH AND NEW DELHI 


His Beatitude Justinian Marina, Patriarch of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church, has informed the General Secretary of the 
World Council of Churches that his Church gladly accepts the 
latter’s invitation to send an observer to the Third Assembly of 
the World Council at New Delhi in November this year. 

The Rumanian Orthodox Church is not a member of the World 
Council, but has been in closer relationship with it since the 
meeting of the World Council’s Central Committee at Rhodes 
in 1959,through the intermediary of the Oecumenical Patriarchate.*® 


INTERCOMMUNION 


The question of intercommunion has again become an urgent 
one in the Ecumenical Movement as a result of the growing in- 
ability in recent times of many of the younger members of move- 
ments and organisations connected with the World Council of 
Churches to accept the existing limitations on intercommunion 
at ecumenical gatherings, which they regard as being ‘finally 
disobedient’, believing that ‘a divided table denies the recon- 
ciliation proclaimed there’.® In particular, the Assembly of the 
First European Ecumenical Youth Assembly which was held at 
Lausanne in July 1960, declared that ‘we are going home as 
Christians who have experienced what it means not to be able to 
become one at the Lord’s table’, and demanded that the different 
denominations and the World Council ‘work towards the establish- 
ment of an increasingly inclusive intercommunion’. 

In March of this year, a four-day consultation was held at 
Geneva between theologians and youth leaders to consider the 
situation, with the aim of ‘reducing to a minimum the scandal 
caused by the multiplication of communion services’ at ecumenical 
meetings. 

Present practice is based upon recommendations made at the 
Lund Faith and Order Conference in 1952, and it is now proposed 
that these be ‘reformulated’. 


*E.P.S., 21st April 1961. 
* E.P.S., roth April 1961. 
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The statement put out after this consultation urges that decisions 
about communion at ecumenical meetings held under World 
Council auspices should be considered as ‘special cases’, and asks 
whether such meetings cannot be regarded as ‘temporary mani- 
festations of the One Church of Christ’. At the same time it 
recognises that it is not at the moment possible for all the partici- 
pants at an ecumenical gathering to receive communion together 
at a common service, and that the problem of communion at such 
meetings cannot be studied in isolation from the whole question 
of the problem of intercommunion between the Churches. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


DR FISHER ASKS ANGLICANS TO PRAY FOR THE SECOND VATICAN 
COUNCIL 
In his final presidential address to the Convocation of Canterbury 
on 31st May, Dr Fisher made the following appeal to Anglicans 
to join in prayer for the Council : 
‘Since my visit to the Pope and my conversation with Cardinal 
Bea, a good many things have been brought to my notice, most 
of them very helpful and encouraging, a few of them very odd. 
There is one of a special kind which I am glad to mention here. 
The Pope has asked members of his Church to pray specially 
for the second Vatican Council, the exact date of which is not 
yet known, during the days between Ascension Day and Whit 
Sunday. These days, as well as the Week of Prayer in January, 
are often observed as days of special prayer for Christian Unity ; 
and I hope that many in the Church of England will pray at 
that time along with their brethren of the Church of Rome 
that this Vatican Council may be used of God not to hurt but 
to help, and to increase unity of spirit among all the Churches 
that they may co-operate the more in spreading abroad the 
Gospel of God, the glad tidings of reconciliation with him.’ 


CATHOLIC BISHOP PRAISES THE SPIRIT OF SCOTTISH REFORMATION 
OBSERVANCES 


The Bishop of Edinburgh and St Andrews has praised the 
observances which were held in Scotland last October to mark 
the gooth anniversary of the Scottish Reformation. 
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Commenting that these could have been made an occasion for 
a fresh outburst of anti-Catholicism, he said that in fact the result 
was ‘a simple and very humble acknowledgement that things were 
not what they should be. Men did not look back in hatred and 
rancour ; they looked forward in charity to a means of unity’.’® 


DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS ON CHRISTIAN UNITY 

The recent visit of the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Pope 
and other consultations between leaders of the Christian Churches 
were warmly approved in a debate which was introduced in the 
House of Lords in May by the Earl of Arran, an Anglican. 

The critical speech of Viscount Alexander of Hillsborough, a 
prominent leader of extreme Protestant opinion in England, in 
which he deplored what he described as ‘a steady drift to Rome 
by the Church of England during the past four or five decades’, 
and to which disproportionate publicity was given by the press, 
should not be allowed to obscure the fact that a// the other speakers 
welcomed the motion. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in particular, while recognising 
to the full the seriousness of the doctrinal problems, vigorously 
defended his recent action in visiting the Pope. 

Lord Longford, a leading Catholic peer, stated that he could 
‘think of no initiative of recent years which filled me personally 
and many others with so much enthusiasm and hope’. 

It was the first time for many years that a religious question 
had received such lengthy discussion in the House." 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF CATHOLIC THEOLOGIANS ON CHRISTIAN 
UNITY 
About 250 leading Catholic theologians met during May for 
an unofficial Conference on Christian Unity at Graymoor, N.Y. 
The theme of the meeting was the new spiritual frontier which is 
opening up in the movement of the Churches towards unity. 


0 Cf. E.P.S., 5th May 1961. 
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The attitude of many of those present to the World Council 
of Churches was noticeably positive. Father Gustave Weigel, s.J., 
declared that “We notice in the last three or four years a very 
rapidly growing concern for real ecumenical confrontation’, and 
that ‘the high hope is that the Spirit will move the Churches to- 
ward organic unity’. 

Father Bernard Leeming, s.j., said that the reception by the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at St 
Andrews last year of the report of the Faith and Order Com- 
mission calling for greater mutual recognition and closer working 
relations at the local level constituted ‘a tremendous advance’. 

Three of those interviewed expressed hope that the bid of the 
Russian Orthodox Church to join the World Council of Churches 
will strengthen the Council by bringing to it the prayers and 
resources of the millions of believers in the Soviet Union.™ 


RUMANIA 


REVISION OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES ALMOST COMPLETED 


A plan for rewriting manuals for all the basic studies of theology 
in the Rumanian Orthodox Church is just completed, according 
to the Rev. Alf Johansen of the Danish Lutheran Church, who has 
just returned from a three weeks’ visit to the Orthodox Theological 
Institute at Bucharest. 

The plan was approved by the Patriarch Justinian in 1949, 
and substantial volumes have now been published in several 
areas, Mr Johansen has reported. He said the writings reveal a 
thorough knowledge of Western Protestant and Roman Catholic 
theology up to the year 1940. He attributed this to the fact that of 
the twenty-one professors, lecturers and assistants now on the 
staff of the Theological Institute, seventeen studied for periods of 
three or four years in other countries prior to 1940. 

Mr Johansen, who has made a number of visits to Churches in 
South-East Europe in recent years and studied the publications in 
their original languages, has recommended them as ‘a remarkable 
corpus of genuinely Orthodox theology which deserves the 
attention of theologians outside Rumania’.™ 


"Cf. E.P.S., 19th May 1961 
2E.P.S., 26th May 1961. 
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INDIA 


CARDINAL GRACIAS COMMENTS ON THE CATHOLIC APPROACH 
TO UNITY 


Before leaving India in June for consultations in Rome, Cardinal 
Gracias wrote in an article in the Bombay Examiner that one of 
his most important engagements would be with Cardinal Bea, 
President of the Secretariat for Christian Unity. 

In this article he noted that Catholic theologians in many 
countries have become more acutely aware of deficiencies in their 
approach to non-Catholic Christians. “Catholic theologians, with 
some notable exceptions, have as a rule been very negative and 
polemical in their approach, especially to Protestants’, he wrote. 

Observing that many Protestants have an extremely inadequate 
comprehension of Catholic teaching, Cardinal Gracias attributed 
this fact to an ‘aloof’ attitude on the part of Catholics in the past. 
He said many Indian priests believe that this position causes a 
loss of ‘opportunities for a fruitful apostolate’. 

These reflexions clearly have a bearing on the question of the 
attitude to be taken by the Catholic Church, which is by far the 
largest single Christian denomination in India, to the meeting of 
the General Assembly of the World Council of Churches at New 
Delhi in November." 


BELGIUM 


CATHOLIC-PROTESTANT CONSULTATION ON SCIENCE AND FAITH 


Under the joint auspices of the World Student Christian 
Federation and of Pax Romana, about forty students and graduates 
from many different countries came together at Louvain early in 
May to examine together the implications of modern scientific 
achievements for the Christian Faith. 

A statement issued jointly at the conclusion of the meeting said 
that the sessions had been held in ‘the atmosphere of Christian 
brotherhood and charity which has always been characteristic of 
the relations between Pax Romana and the W.S.C.F.’ Most of 
those who attended are studying or working in the scientific or 
technical fields or are students of theology." 


18 Cf. E.P.S., 16th May 1961. 
“Cf. E.P.S., 5th May 1961. 
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The Byzantine Mass by Graham Jenkins (Campion Press, Ltd, 
1961) 35. 

Tuis English text of the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom, with a 
short Introduction devoted to the history, customs, ornaments, 
etc. of the rite is intended for the use of Latin Catholics in this 
country, and should be extremely useful both for personal use and 
for churches in which the Liturgy is celebrated on special occasions 
such as the Week of Prayer for Christian Unity. Notwithstanding 
the necessity, in a publication of this kind, of considering the 
needs of those who may scarcely even have heard of the existence 
of the Catholic Eastern Churches, it is possible to wonder whether 
it was the right decision to adopt Latin terminology such as the 
word ‘Mass’. One would have been tempted to overlook this 
point, were it not for the apparent assumption in the Introduction 
that the only difference between a Catholic of Eastern or of Latin 
rite is one of geography, and of the outward ‘prayers and practice 
of the liturgy’. 

The translation is serviceable, although there are some un- 
satisfactory renderings which give a misplaced emphasis, e.g. 
p- 15: ‘for the union of them all’; p. 25: ‘for the previous gifts 
offered here’. 

In view of the practical purpose for which the booklet is in- 
tended, it would have been better if a greater typographical dis- 
tinction could have been made between the parts of the celebrant, 
deacon and choir. 


Byzantine Missal for Sundays and Feast Days with Rites of Sacra- 
ments and various Offices and Prayers by Rev. Joseph Raya 
and Baron José de Vinck (St Georges R. C. Byzantine Church, 
Birmingham, Alabama, 1958). 

This Sunday Missal, destined for the faithful of the Byzantine 
(Melkite) rite in the U.S.A., is an altogether more luxurious 
publication than the above booklet. 

Beautifully produced, with discreet black-and-white illustrations 
in the classical byzantine style, it consists of an Introduction in 
which are explained the reasons for the existence of a diversity of 
rites in the Catholic Church, and the different customs and cere- 
monies of the Liturgy. There follows the full text in English of 
the Liturgy of St John Chrysostom and of St Basil with certain 
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other offices and prayers ; a liturgical calendar with the ‘proper’ 
for the different Sundays and Feasts, composed of extracts from 
the Menaion, Triodion, and Pentecostarion, with the text of the 
Prokimenon, Epistle, Alleluia and Gospel for each Sunday of the 
year. There are also certain offices such as Prime, Lauds and Great 
Compline ; the Sacraments; and a section containing ‘Special 
devotions’ (mainly of Latin origin) such as the Angelus, Rosary 
and the Way of the Cross. 

There is a commendatory Preface by His Beatitude Maximos IV. 

This is all in all a volume of great practical usefulness, and no 
doubt constitutes an important step forward in the process of 
‘indigenisation’ of Byzantine-rite Catholics in the United States. 


Le Christ et les Eglises (Editions Universitaires, Brussels, 1961). 


The publication of the text of the series of public lectures which 
were given in Brussels during the Winter of 1959-60 under the 
auspices of the Cercle St Jean Chrysostome has resulted in a volume 
of outstanding interest: this is ‘popularisation’ of the kind from 
which even the experienced student has much to learn. 

The contents are as follows: 

Maurice Villain : Les renouveaux de l’Eglise et de |’cecuménisme; 
Olivier Rousseau: Orient et Occident dans la perspective de la 
désunion des chrétiens; Georges Dejaifve: Théologie de l’Ortho- 
doxie; Nicolas Egender : Spiritualité de Orient; Léon-£. Halkin: 
Luther; Louis Bouyer: Théologies luthérienne et calviniste ; 
M.-J. Le Guillou: Le visage des Eglises protestantes de France ; 
Roger Aubert: Histoire de l’Anglicanisme et du Mouvement 
d’Oxford; John-W. Saatman: L’Anglicanisme contemporain ; 
Ruth Slade: Les Eglises Libres d’Angleterre; Thomas Cowley: 
Protestantisme aux Etats-Unis; Gustave Thils: Le Conseil 
(@cuménique des Eglises; M.-J. Le Guillou: L’Eglise Catholique 
et l’cecuménisme ; P. Michalon: La spiritualité cecuménique. 


Russia Under Review (Sword of the Spirit, London) 1s. 6d. 


A carefully prepared and revealing pamphlet, written by experts, 
in the series ‘Catholic International Outlook’, and consisting of 
the following articles : 

Alexander Lieven: The Russian People; Walter Kolarz: The 
Evolution of Soviet Foreign Policy; Elaine Lingham: Some 
Cultural Trends in Soviet Russia. 
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A Brief Introduction to Armenian Christian Literature by Vardapet 
Karekin Sarkissian (The Faith Press, London, 1960) 6s. 


The Ecumenical Problem in Eastern Christendom by Vardapet 
Karekin Sarkissian: article in The Ecumenical Review, Vol. 
XII, No. 4, July 1960. 

The English-speaking reader is fortunate to have such a learned 
and readable exponent as Vardapet Sarkissian of a subject upon 
which up to date and accurate information is notoriously difficult 
to come by. The title of the first of the above publications is self- 
explanatory, that of the second slightly misleading: it is in fact 
a discussion of the present relationship between the Armenian 
and the Orthodox Churches in the light of recent advances in the 
understanding of the Council of Chalcedon. 


REVIEWS AND JOURNALS 


Istina (25, Boulevard d’Auteuil, Boulogne-sur-Seine (Seine), 

France). Quarterly, 18NF. 

The last three numbers of the review of the French Dominican 
centre for ecumenical study near Paris (Nos 1, 2 and 3 for 1960), 
contain an important article for the understanding of the con- 
temporary Greek Church by Pére M.-J. Le Guillou: Aux sources 
des mouvements spirituels de l’Eglise Orthodoxe de Gréce: I. 
La renaissance spirituelle du XVIlIle siécle ; II. Eglise et Etat aux 
XIXe et XXe siécles; III. Apostolos Makrakis ; ses intuitions 
apostoliques et spirituelles. 

Also in the last number is an article by /. Dalmais, O.P. : Signi- 
fication de la diversité des rites au regard de l’unité chrétienne ; 
a double article by John Upcott and £. J. Watkin on the Bull 
‘Regnans in excelsis’ (the excommunication of Queen Elizabeth 
1); and a note by René Beaupére, O.P., on the meeting of the 
Central Committee of the World Council of Churches at St 
Andrews in August 1960. 


Messager de l’ Exarchat du Patriarche Russe en Europe Occidentale 
(5 rue Pétel, Paris X Ve). 
The number for Avril-Septembre 1959 of this well-known 
Russian Orthodox review is entirely devoted to the memory of 
Vladimir Lossky, the theologian, who was well known to many 
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E.C.Q. readers and who died on the 7th February 1958. After 
biographical and bibliographical notices, there are personal tributes 
by the Rev. Derwas J. Chitty ; Pére Louis Bouyer ; Maurice de 
Gandillac ; and Bishop Basil Krivocheine. There follow two un- 
published, or partly unpublished texts by Lossky himself: ‘La 
Tradition et les traditions’, and ‘La théologie de l’image’ ; and the 
number ends with a study by Pére Olivier Clément: ‘Vladimir 
Lossky, un théologien de la personne et du Saint-Esprit.’ 


Le Missioni Cattoliche (Via Monterosa, 81, Milano, Italy). 
No 1, 1960: Missioni protestanti ed unita della Chiesa. 
No 1, 1961: La Chiesa Ortodossa di Russia. 


La Missione (Via Kramer, 5, Milano, Italy). 


It is highly consoling to find these important Italian missionary 
reviews devoting so much space and attention to ecumenical 
questions. The documentation is accurate and extremely well- 
presented, and the whole approach inspired by the desire for 
fraternal understanding. La Missione publishes every year in 
Italian a series of important articles by leading Catholic and even 
non-Catholic ecumenical theologians. 


Orientacion e Informacion Ecumenica (Convento de PP. Capuchinos, 
Barcelona 17, Spain). 


This attractive and informative publication is of great interest 
as evidence of the development of Catholic ecumenism in Spain. 
In form similar to the early numbers of Vers l’Unité chrétienne, 
it is clearly inspired by similar ideals to those of the French 
Dominican ‘Istina’ centre and of the Lyon ‘Week of Prayer for 
Christian Unity’. The first article of the number which we have 
received is entitled ‘La apologetica, como tentacion’. With it we 
have received the leaflet containing the intentions of the Lyon 
centre for the ‘Semana de Oracion Universal por la Unidad de los 
Cristianos’, published with the authority of the Delegacidén Diocesana 
de Ortodoxia y Moralidad of the Bishopric of Segorbe. Proficiat ! 
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Mission et Unité : les exigences de la communion by M.-]. Le Guillou, 
o.P. Collection ‘Unam Sanctam’, No. 33 (Paris, Editions du 
Cerf, 1960). Two vols, 296 and 336 pp. 


Here at last we have the much-needed work, which has been 
awaited for some time, by a Catholic author on the profound 
theological interdependence of mission and unity. For too long 
ecumenism and missiology have been regarded—by Catholics 
at any rate—as two quite distinct and almost unconnected 
‘specialisations’. 

Now, we are told by Pére Le Guillou in his Introduction, ‘the 
problem of the divisions of christendom, considered in its causes, 
is connected with the missionary dynamism by which the Church 
develops and builds herself up, integrating into herself whatever 
lies outside: disunity breaks into this dynamic catholicity which 
is the Church’s specific characteristic between Pentecost and the 
Parousia. There can be no solution of this disunity until the 
Churches are prepared to turn their attention together towards 
this fullness of catholicity to which the Lord is inviting them’ 
(p. 12). 

The purpose of the present work is precisely to show ‘this 
structural interconnection of ecumenism and mission’. Its plan is 
simple: the first volume deals with the different Christian com- 
munions as they stand in relation to the contemporary situation, 
the first part being devoted to the Churches of the Reformation, 
and the second to the Orthodox Churches; while the second 
volume is concerned with the Catholic Church and her mission 
in relation to the separated communions. 

The first chapter, which is brief and to the point, recalls the 
fundamental tendencies and principles of the Reformation ; and 
the author succeeds in the space of a few lines in distinguishing 
the main directions within which the ecumenical and missionary 
evolution of protestantism was to take place. He then takes up the 
thread of the history of this movement in which the interaction of 
ecumenism and mission appears so clearly and which has finished 
by producing a characteristic theology of the Church as a ‘mission- 
ary communion’. The diversity of the different protestant 
theological positions, notably in regard to the United Church 
of South India, and in regard to the question of the identicality 
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of Church and Mission, is given with the careful distinctions 
which are essential. In this connection, however, it is worth 
remarking that the book should not be consulted by isolated 
passages, but must be read as a whole. The author’s method 
being mainly historical, his own positions and judgements only 
emerge gradually with full clarity. The chapter on the problems, 
the dialectic and the special temptations of the ecumenical move- 
ment is of special relevance in view of the imminent integration 
of the W.C.C. and the I.M.C. The theological significance of this 
integration is carefully weighed. 

The second part of the first volume is devoted to Orthodoxy, 
which the author knows particularly well. After a first chapter 
in which he gives a general view of the tradition of the Orthodox 
Church, including a section on recent developments which are 
often insufficiently known, there follows a consideration of the 
relationship which exists between the Orthodox Church and, 
firstly, the ecumenical movement, and in the second place the 
Catholic Church. In the latter case the scope has been deliberately 
limited to the Church of Greece, a procedure by which something 
is perhaps lost as regards general information, but far more is 
gained in depth and seriousness, so that in the last resort such a 
detailed analysis of one particular Church constitutes a far better 
preparation for a genuine understanding of Orthodox reactions 
than a wider but more general survey could do. The first volume 
ends with a study of the consequences of the confrontation between 
Orthodoxy and the modern world. 

The second volume, as we have said, is. devoted to the theme of 
the mission of the Catholic Church in relation to the other Christian 
communions. After considering the way by which we have pro- 
gressed from a relationship of controversy to one of ‘dialogue’, 
the author proceeds to examine the necessary conditions of such a 
dialogue. The following passage gives a good idea of the general 
approach of the whole work : 

“However paradoxical it may appear at first sight, the con- 
ditions of a genuine dialogue about tradition lie not behind but 
before us; by this we mean that it is by inviting the different 
Christian communions to look forward towards the fullness of 
catholicity for the service of the world that we shall best en- 
courage them to take traditional ideas seriously. This is per- 
fectly understandable once one has become aware of the con- 
nection between mission and tradition, for the latter can only 
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be preserved in the dynamism of a communion which is directed 

towards mission’ (p. 96). 

Those who may be inclined to fear that this kind of approach 
springs from some kind of ‘naive irenicism’ should read, for 
example, pp. 138-44, where it is shown how easily similar verbal 
expressions may hide profound doctrinal divergences. Indeed 
it is one of Pére Le Guillou’s great merits that he does not attempt 
to camouflage any of the difficulties, but on the contrary does his 
best to clarify them in the light of the truth. 

The way is thus prepared for the last part of the book, in which 
the author proposes an ecclesiology centred upon the theme of 
communion. This particular theme is chosen because ‘across the 
most serious of ruptures it maintains a certain unity between the 
various rival ecclesiologies and provides at least some partial in- 
sight into the internal logic of these divisions’ (p. 155). 

Pére Le Guillou shows quite frankly the danger of one-sidedness 
which exists in certain Catholic ecclesiologies, while at the same 
time giving a critique of the different non-Catholic ecclesiologies, 
before going on to propose, in chapter IV, the lines along which 
an authentic theology of communion should be developed. Here 
he takes up a number of themes of capital importance, such as the 
relationship between the collegiality of the Bishops and the primacy 
of the Pope ; the question of liturgical, canonical and theological 
pluralism ; the different ways in which communion is manifested ; 
and the relationship between communion and apostolicity. 

‘At the moment we are all reading Le Guillou’, said a protestant 
missionary to me recently. May this be equally true of Catholic 
missionaries ! 

]. BRULS. 


Liturgy and Doctrine: the Doctrinal Basis of the Liturgical 
Movement by Charles Davis (Sheed and Ward, 1960) 4s. 6d. 


During the last two or three years we have heard a great deal 
on this side of the Channel about the liturgical movement. If 
the growing popular interest in the movement were either critical 
or well-informed it would be a matter for rejoicing. Unhappily, 
many of those who have recently ventured into print on the 
subject appear to have drawn their information almost exclusively 
from novels about worker-priests and the French Resistance. 
It is perhaps hardly surprising if they tend to elevate specific 
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ceremonial practices of marginal importance to the level of basic 
principles ; if they identify the movement as a whole with certain 
of its more bizarre manifestations ; or if they tend to regard it 
as nothing more than the latest fashion in church furnishings, 
inspired by a handful of eccentric French clergymen who long to 
celebrate the holy mysteries in overalls at kitchen tables and to 
revive other so-called practices of the Primitive Church. One 
would never suppose, from a great deal of recent discussion, that 
the movement Aad a doctrinal basis, or that theological issues 
were involved. 

It was high time that somebody produced a popular account 
of the liturgical movement which could serve to correct such 
misconceptions, and Fr Davis is to be congratulated on having 
written a most valuable and timely book. In the course of a hundred 
pages he surveys the origins of the liturgical renewal and describes 
its essential character. He then proceeds, in a series of short chapters, 
to consider different aspects of ‘a work of doctrinal relection that 
is having repercussions on most parts of Catholic doctrine and 
theology’: the Risen Christ, the History of Salvation, the Church, 
Liturgy and Mystery, Sacrifice and Sacraments, and Eschatology. 
It is a notable achievement, and I think the publishers do not 
exaggerate when they claim that this recent addition to their 
series of Stagbooks could ‘easily prove a key work with regard 
to the development of the Church in this country’ 

One hopes that Liturgy and Doctrine will enjoy a very wide 
circulation. It could do immense good, and its brevity and price 
should commend it to many people who are never likely to open 
Fr Bouyer’s Life and Liturgy. I wish it could be made compulsory 
reading, not only for Catholics but for non-Catholics too: all 
else apart, it would provide an admirable basis for ‘inter- 
denominational’ discussion. As for those who appear to believe 
that ‘the new insights of the liturgical movement’ compel us to 
build round churches with the altar slap in the middle of the 
congregation, or that the movement is concerned only with 
‘spiritual nudism’ and rousing popular chants, then the sooner they 
read this lucid and most timely essay the better. It may at least 
make them realise that the issues at stake are a good deal more 
complex and of far greater urgency than they had supposed. 


PETER HAMMOND. 
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Histoire du mouvement bulgare vers l’Eglise catholique au xix* 
siécle by Ivan Sofranov. Pp. xxiii + 400 (Desclée, Paris and 
New York, 1960). n.p. 

There is still a lot of work to be done, work that ought to be 
done, on putting out in digestible form the results of research into 
the historical origins of the existing churches and groups of Eastern 
Catholics. In recent years there has been evidence of a growing 
realization of this need. In 1953, for instance, there was Father 
Angelo Colombo’s Le origini della gerarchia della Chiesa copta 
cattolica nel secolo xviii (in Orientalia Christiana Analecta) ; then 
there was Father C. K. von Euw’s study of the seventeenth- 
century Syrian Jacobite union, finished some years ago but not 
yet published ; and now we have from Father Sofranov a most 
welcome account of the beginning of the group of Bulgarian 
Catholics of Byzantine rite. 

As things worked out, they proved to be simply a by-product 
of the Bulgarian effort to emancipate their church from the juris- 
diction of the @cumenical Patriarch at Constantinople, itself 
ancillary to the national struggle for freedom from subjection to the 
Turks. There was a Bulgarian element in Thrace, Macedonia and 
Bulgaria proper actively working for reunion with Rome; this 
movement might have had far-reaching results, but it was up against 
a powerful political fact: such a union was obnoxious to imperial 
Russian policy in the Balkans. Russia acted promptly and un- 
ambiguously : the hierarch of the United Bulgarians, Archbishop 
Joseph Sokolsky, who had been ordained bishop by Pope Pius 
IX in person, was in 1861 apparently abducted onto a ship at 
Constantinople ; certainly the ship carried him away to Russia, 
where he lived in exile till his death eighteen years later. Never- 
theless, though there was plenty of other opposition and much 
internal disagreement, the movement did not wholly come to an 
end ; through trials and vicissitudes, there continued to be a small 
body of United Bulgarians, whose centres were eventually at 
Sofia and Plovdiv. Some impressions of their state in 1936 can be 
read in £.C.Q., Vol. II, No. 2; but the group appears to have 
been completely disrupted since the Bulgarian government started 
its new anti-religious campaign in 1952. 

The Bulgarian reunion movement, like others, was prompted 
by mixed motives, among which a genuine religious spirit was 
not wanting. One of the most interesting sections of this book is 
devoted to the monk Panteleimon (Zelov), who had received the 
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monastic habit on Mount Athos. In 1864, at the age of about 
seventy-two, this remarkable man came into communion with 
the Holy See at Adrianople, and was ordained priest soon after ; 
between then and his death in 1868 he had his hands full looking 
after 150 monks and nuns in the three monasteries he founded. 
Enough has been said to show the interest and value of Father 
Sofranov’s book. It is a solid work, thorough, detailed (perhaps 
a bit too detailed here and there) and well documented ; the history 
of the movement after 1865 is to be recounted in a further volume. 


D.A. 


Les moines d’ Orient. 1: Culture et Sainteté. 11: Les moines de la 
région de Constantinople. 2 Vols of 98 and 176 pages, 4 plates, 

2 maps (Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1960). 

The Lives of the Fathers—a best-seller of the old monastic 
libraries—have transmitted to the Latin world the characteristic 
ideal of asceticism and holiness of the Eastern Churches, and have 
thus contributed in no small degree to the maintenance of the bond 
of spiritual unity between East and West. Subsequently, hagio- 
graphers have succeeded in disinterring a fair number of other 
documents of a similar nature, which though less celebrated than 
The Lives of the Fathers, are sometimes more reliable from the 
historical point of view. They have remained in general difficult 
to consult, not having found the necessary translators and com- 
mentators, and the author of these volumes, an eminent specialist 
in the popular religious philosophy of the hellenistic period, has 
had the excellent idea of investigating some of them. 

For the region of Constantinople he has chosen two ‘Lives’. 
Firstly that of Hypatios (366-446), who was one of the first of the 
monks whose holy reputation was to sanctify the area of the 
capital. Written by Callinicos, an immediate disciple, this ‘Life’ 
was published in 1895 by the philological seminar of the University 
of Bonn, under the direction of H. Usener. Following it is the 
Life of Daniel the Stylite (409-493), a Syrian by origin and the 
first imitator of the great Symeon, whose pillar and the prestige 
which it gave him with the people enabled him to intervene in the 
political and christological struggles of the time of the usurper 
Basiliskos and the Patriarch Acacius (475-476). The biographer 
knew the saint personally, and reports the recollections of the 
first generation of his disciples. With the assistance of Pére Janin, 
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A.A., the recognised specialist in the ecclesiastical geography of 
Constantinople, Pére Festugiére gives numerous notes on points 
of history and philology in addition to his translation. He is 
however less optimistic about the historical value of these docu- 
ments than was Pére Delehaye, who in 1923 published a learned 
edition of the Greek text of the Life of Daniel. The same Life 
had already been translated in 1911 by H. Lietzmann, from a 
manuscript at Leipzig ; and in 1948 Elizabeth Dawes and Norman 
H. Baynes published it in English (Three Byzantine Saints, 
Oxford). 

A third volume which is still to come will be devoted to the 
monks of Palestine, represented by the cycle about Euthemius 
and Saba, the work of Cyril of Scythopolis and one of the most 
authentic documents of Greek hagiography, of which a critical 
edition was published in 1939 by Ed. Schwartz. And in a fourth 
and last volume we shall have arrived at last at the Egyptian monks. 
Here there is an abundant literature: Pére Festugiére has chosen 
the Historia monachorum in A@gypto, of which he is preparing a 
critical edition, which is much needed, notwithstanding the praise- 
worthy effort of E. Preuschen which was published in 1897 ; 
and, lastly, the Greek Life of Pachomius, edited by the Bollandists 
in 1932, since when, however, an important manuscript has been 
found at Athens. It is much to be hoped that we shall be given 
the references to the Coptic parallels in the critical apparatus to 
the edition of this latter text. The whole collection will constitute 
a corpus of the most reliable sources available in Greek literature 
on the history of monastic origins. The list of the names of the 
scholars to whom we have already referred is enough to show its 
importance: Usener, Lietzmann, Preuschen, Schwartz, Delehaye 

. the flower of the patristic philologists ! 

Although the notes are admirable from the historical point of 
view, it is a pity that the translator has not seen fit to study the 
literary genre of each document, which could have been indicated 
in a very few words of introduction in each case. Immediate 
disciples though they may be, the narrators certainly do not 
confine themselves to the transmission of materially accurate 
recollections. They are imbued with the criteria which were later 
to create conventional hagiography, and seek to glorify their 
heroes, to depict them as the prototypes of the ascetic virtues, and 
to forestall the criticisms which they expected from potential 
opponents. The precise points at which this kind of idealisation 
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is applied are almost always more significant than the actual 
historical facts which are given. 

While Volumes II-IV do not seem to call for separate introduc- 
tions, Volume I is specifically envisaged as a general introduction 
to monastic hagiography. This centres upon the relationship 
between cultures and holiness, and the tension which arises between 
the two ideals. If it is true that the later monks were able to assimilate 
something of the ancient culture, and sometimes even to be 
responsible for preserving and transmitting its literature, it remains 
that the first generations, fascinated by the prestige of an in- 
transigeant religious experience, showed nothing but the greatest 
contempt for profane culture. Pére Festugiére is overtly horrified 
by this attitude, and there follows a digression which is more 
philosophical than historical in nature, about the necessity of 
achieving a reconciliation between culture and holiness. 

Here the present reviewer, at all events, cannot hide his dis- 
appointment. In the first place, one needs to look more closely, 
and to distinguish between the different sources. They are by no 
means strictly equivalent, neither in their attitude to cultural 
matters, nor in their conception of the monastic ideal, whether one 
takes Basil and the Cappadocians, Evagrius and his disciples, or a 
Theophilus of Alexandria with his anti-Origenism. It is true that 
there is a tradition which is accepted by all, but it can only be 
approached by way of a strictly differential analysis. 

Moreover, and the objection is at least equally grave, Pére 
Festugiére appears to identify human culture with hellenistic 
culture. Nourished himself on the wide bosom of the platonistic 
tradition, he forgets that the monks come for the most part from 
peoples of ancient civilisation, from Egypt or Syria, where the 
big towns had taken on a certain hellenistic varnish, but where in 
general there continued a different form of learning, such as was 
particularly apt to be combined with the oriental learning of the 
Bible. It is true that in order to be aware of this dimension of 
primitive monasticism, one needs to complete one’s reading of 
the Greek texts with that of the Coptic or Syriac sources. This is 
no doubt difficult for the author by reason of the very perfection 
of his particular specialisation. 

Even if we leave aside the question of this special indigenous 
culture, is it not yet possible to agree, in this day and age, as to 
the possibility of different forms of humanism? The cities and 
their drawing-rooms have their refinements, but so do the deserts. 
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The greatest among the monks show a knowledge of the human 
heart, of the demons which torment it and of the angels which 
light it on its way, which is far beyond that of the versifiers of the 
Anthologies, or of the minor philosophers who were their con- 
temporaries. That these monks eventually exercised a far more 
widespread influence than the mediocre representatives of a decadent 
hellenistic culture may in part be due to their miracles, but it is 
also doubtless due to the superiority of the true humanism which 
was theirs. The Eastern Churches have remained conscious of 
this superiority ; and if we wish to understand them and to be 
understood by them, we must learn to read The Lives of the Fathers 
with as few suspicions and prejudices as possible. 
J. GRIBOMONT, 0.S.B. 


The English Mystical Tradition by David Knowles. Pp. 197 

(Burns and Oates, London, 1961) 255. 

The Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge here incorporates the substance of lectures which he 
delivered at the University College of Wales, Aberystwyth, in 
1959~-Go. The present work has only a few sentences and quotations 
in common with the author’s previous book The English Mystics 
(1928), now out of print. In the new book, the mystics are con- 
sidered primarily as mystics and only secondarily as personalities 
or literary figures. More emphasis is given to the doctrines of the 
writers concerned than to the historical and philological background 
of their production. 

The first three chapters of the book constitute a kind of general 
introduction. Questions now discussed among theologians about 
the nature of mystical life, its ‘normality’, its relationship to the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, the purifications of the soul, exceptional 
manifestations such as ecstasies, visions, locutions, etc. are briefly 
considered. The evolution of Catholic mystical theology, through 
the Desert Fathers, the Greek Fathers, the Christian neo-platonists, 
St Augustine, the Scholastics and the Rhineland mystics is retraced. 
Finally, we are given a glimpse of ‘the England of the mystics’ 
in its historical, ecclesiastical and linguistic aspects. 

After these introductory chapters, the group of four writers 
to whom the expression ‘English medieval mystics’ is convention- 
ally applied is studied in some detail. The earliest of these, Richard 
Rolle, though he knows perhaps little of purely mystical prayer, 
describes sincerely his experiences in all their warmth, sweetness 
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and poetry. Next, there is the anonymous author of the Cloud of 
Unknowing, a work which is addressed only to those in whom 
the requisite vocation and the corresponding ascetical preparation 
are to be found. This treatise, primarily concerned with the 
exercise of the will in the love of God, is based upon the theological 
or metaphysical assumption that between the soul and God there 
is always the Dionysian caligo ignorantiae, a notion which invites 
comparison with the ‘nights’ of St John of the Cross. The Cloud 
was followed within a few years by Walter Hilton’s Scale of 
Perfection. Often in agreement with the Cloud, and perhaps also 
with a side-glance at Rolle, the Scale distinguishes between the 
fully supernatural prayer of contemplation on the one hand, and 
visions (bodily or imaginary) and pleasurable sense-perceptions 
on the other. The stages of the mystical life are described with 
precision. Then with Julian of Norwich we come to a mystic of 
quite another kind. Not a teacher or a director, she owes all that 
she has to say to the spiritual communications which she has 
herself received, and she gives an account of her ‘shewings’ with 
the time and place of their occurrence. Her revelations are an 
artless masterpiece of great vividness and simplicity, and she fully 
agrees with the common teaching of theologians that visions are 
not of themselves an essential part of the mystical or contemplative 
life. 

In addition to these four ‘classical’ mystics of the English 
Middle Ages, two other works are discussed in this book. The 
Book of Margery Kempe discloses an interesting figure, but is not 
in any real sense a treatise on contemplation. With the noise and 
disorder of her “cryings’, Margery seems to have combined some 
of the characteristics both of the hysterical exhibitionist and of 
the saintly mystic. Then, much later, there is Augustine Baker’s 
Sancta Sophia, which is essentially a monument of post-Reforma- 
tion Catholicism. The work of this Benedictine, who hardly had 
any experience of Benedictine cenobitic life, is based more upon 
St John of the Cross than on traditional Benedictine spirituality. 
In the English Benedictine Congregation, however, this book 
has become ‘a book of power for the novitiate and beyond’. As 
Professor Knowles says, Baker ‘remains among the great. . . 
But nemo dat quod non habet, and Fr Baker will not show a true 
contemplative the way to the summit. He may even mislead him 
into taking what is merely a foothill for the massif of Mount 
Carmel.’ 
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In an Epilogue, the author notices that the so-called English 
mystics are not really a homogeneous group. They do, however, 
nevertheless, ‘whatever may have been their shortcomings and 
obscurities, form a group which, for the force and purity of their 
traditional doctrine, and for the unusual attraction both of their 
personalities and of their style of writing, is unequalled by any 
other single regional or national group in the later medieval 
world. After six centuries they still retain their power to attract 
and to guide those able and willing to follow their teaching.’ 

It is possible to regret that Professor Knowles has not opened 
more windows on landscapes beyond the direct field of his work. 
It would be interesting, for example, to know whether there was 
any influence of the English mystics on Anglican spiritual writers, 
or to be given some indication of the relationship of these mystics 
to such aspects of Greek spirituality as Hesychasm, Palamism and 
the Jesus Prayer—Rolle had a special devotion to the Holy Name. 
The comparison with the other Western mystics, which is slightly 
sketched, could have been fruitfully continued in such directions. 
But one cannot reproach an author with keeping strictly to the 
ground which he has chosen. Professor Knowles’ synthesis, 
though not comparable in dimension to The Religious Orders of 
England, is clearly in the tradition of accurate, soberly circum- 
scribed and sound English scholarship. It deserves to be read 
with attention and will be found inspiring. L.GT. 





The Light and the Rainbow by Hilda Graef. Pp. 397 (Longmans, 

London, 1959) 355. 

This substantial book is sub-titled ‘a study in Christian 
spirituality from its roots in the Old Testament and its develop- 
ment through the New Testament and the Fathers to recent 
times’. The Light of the title is the divine Word, coming into 
this world at the Incarnation—Christ, the Light of the world— 
and the Rainbow is the spectrum into which this light is refracted, 
‘broken up into a wealth of colours in the diverse temperaments 
of the men who have absorbed it’. This is the scope and theme of 
the book, and it will be obvious.that Miss Graef is working an 
extensive and rich—indeed inexhaustible—seam, which she does 
with discreet enthusiasm. 

There are illuminating chapters at the beginning about some of 
the great friends of God of the Old Testament—Adam, Abraham, 
Moses—and some of the prophets, reminding us of the truth 
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which is indicated by the Eastern Church’s inclusion of the saints 
of the Old Covenant in its Calendar and iconography. This 
thought leads one to wonder at the omission of Elias from this 
part of the book, in view of his presence at the Transfiguration 
and his special significance in the Gospels. But clearly the problem 
of selecting material was a difficult one. 

In considering the contemplatives of the new dispensation 
Miss Graef first examines Eastern thought in the works of Origen, 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa, and Dionysius the pseudo-Areopagite, 
and then the analytical considerations of Saint Augustine ; she 
continues by tracing the two traditions—negative and affirmative 
—in the experience of a selection of contemplative writers of the 
Middle Ages and more modern times. Throughout, Miss Graef 
stresses the dependence of authentic Christian Spirituality on love 
and obedience to the doctrine and laws of God ; she seems very 
anxious to discount the more sensational parts of her subject- 
matter, and to offer explanations of visions and similar phenomena 
which are consonant with ‘the researches of modern psychology’. 
This occasionally produces an impression of general scepticism 
which is strangely at odds with the book’s purpose, and might 
confuse the general reader for whom it is intended. 

In general, however, Miss Graef’s book redresses the balance 
of a good deal of writing on this subject by its stress on the Biblical 
foundations and tradition, and provides a manageable and coherent 
account of a vast and complex field of Christian experience. 


JOAN Forp. 


Athos by Dom Chrysostomus Dahm and Dom Ludger Bernhard 
(Burda Verlag, Offenburg, 1959). 


This is a truly superb book, magnificently illustrated. Pope 
John XXIII described it in a private audience as ‘an important 
and wonderful book on our separated brethren’. It is indeed. 
It is the work of two Benedictines of Maria Laach and the fraternal 
affection they feel for their Orthodox brother monks is evident 
on every page. It is in the interest of all of us that monastic life 
flourish on the Holy Mountain and this book testifies to the respect 
which this venerable home of Orthodox monasticism demands. 

The 143 plates, eighty of them in colour, are extremely beautiful. 

The text is very readable. Some notes on photography on 
Athos and advice to would-be travellers is included. 
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The book contains a stereophonic gramophone record of chant 
rendered -by the monks of Chevetogne. The record is almost 
entirely of Slavonic music (the only Greek chant recorded is 
Christés anésti) and since the monastic life of Athos is pre- 
dominantly Greek—the Russian monks are now reduced at St 
Pandeleimon to about fifty—the balance seems disproportionate. 
One would have liked more Greek chant. 

No price is given by the publishers. One is inclined to say that 
whatever it costs this book is worth buying. It really is a joy 
to handle. E.M.]. 


Geschichte der byzantinischen Ikonenmalerei by Walter Felicetti- 
Liebenfels (Urs Graf Verlag, Olten and Lausanne). 


The author gives a clear and intelligent outline of the history 
and evolution of the art of iconography through the centuries and 
in the different regions concerned. 

He rightly insists on the sacred meaning and character of the 
icon; that although it is a kind of sacred portrait and is thus 
based upon the earthly likeness of the personage in question, it 
is conceived as a manifestation of eternal and absolute reality, 
which is expressed above all by its static and contemplative style. 
The true connexion between the archetype and the representation 
is the ‘likeness’ which belongs to the icon (t, eixav) in the true 
meaning of the word, as against the idol (16 efSwAov), which 
has no relationship to reality and which is based entirely upon 
fiction or a disordered imagination. 

The book is interesting because of the comparative study which 
is given of the different styles and influences, and it can be recom- 
mended both to the experienced student and to the beginner in 
the subject. The rich choice of illustrations (more than 136, of 
which several are in colour) forms an admirable accompaniment to 
the text and is most helpful to the study of the art of the icon. 


D.L. 


Liturgical Vesture. Its Origins and Development by C. E. Pocknee. 

Pp. 57 (Mowbrays, London, 1960) 155. 

A short description of the origins and development of the 
liturgical vestments, written by an Anglican priest. Concerned 
mainly with the Western tradition, each vestment is dealt with 
separately, and the episcopal insignia and the altar are also included. 
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There are twelve plates and three drawings to illustrate the text, 
as well as a short but useful bibliography. 


Saint Augustin: Commentaire de la premiere épitre de S. Jean. 
Texte Latin, Introduction, Traduction et Notes par Paul 
Agaésse, s.j. Pp. 452. Léon le Grand: Sermons, Tome II]. 
Traduction et Notes de Dom René Dolle. Pp. 165 (Sources 
Chrétiennes, tomes 74 et 75, Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1961). 


The Tractatus of Saint Augustine on the first Epistle of St 
John began as a series of sermons for Easter Week, during which 
the Saint had to interrupt his series of sermons on the Gospel of 
St John. They still make excellent reading during the Easter 
season, and we may be grateful to “Sources Chrétiennes’ for 
providing us with this edition. The Latin text is that of Migne, 
which reproduces the Maurist edition ; the editor has not given a 
critical version, since this task is being taken care of in the Corpus 
Scriptorum and the Corpus Christianorum. P. Agaésse provides 
us with a very readable translation and a hundred pages of Notes 
and Introduction, which greatly facilitate the understanding of 
the text. 

The volume of sermons of Pope St Leo is the third in a series 
of which the previous volumes appeared in 1949 and 1957. Here 
we have the text and translation of twenty-six sermons, covering 
the Passion, the Resurrection, the Ascension and Pentecost. The 
translator provides a number of footnotes, which elucidate the 
author’s phraseology and throw some light on the liturgical 
traditions of the period. 

Both volumes are of great value in that they make it that much 
easier to turn to the sources of our theology. May the splendid 
work of this great collection long continue ! 


St Augustine on the Psalms. Translated and annotated by Dame 
Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felicitas Corrigan of Stanbrook 
Abbey. Volume I, Psalms 1-29. Pp. 354 (Ancient Christian 
Writers, Volume XXIX. Longmans, London, 1960) 35s bound. 


A volume in this collection hardly needs a recommendation. 
One knows what to expect : a translation based on the best critical 
texts available, and one which is as readable as it is faithful. There 
are fifteen pages of introduction and some forty pages of notes 
and indexes. G.K. 
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